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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 2, 1887. 





QED CAST OFF LINENS AND MUSLINS 


will b> thankfully received at the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
8th and Spruce Streets. Will be sent for if notified. 
BENJ. Hoopss, Steward. 





ANTED.—Principal for Friends’ 
School, Salem, New Jersey. Address 
, E. J. Acton, Salem, N. J. 


Grammar 


—_— 





OARDING.—At a Farm House within three min- 
utes walk of Makefield Station, on Bound Brook R. R., 25 
miles from Philadelphia. Address 
MARK PALMER, Edgewood P. O., 
Bucks Co., Pa. 





RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin early 
in Ninth month 1887. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

- FREDERICK E, WILLITs, Sec. 

Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 








A BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING and DAY 
School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R. Ten. 
miles from Philadelphia. 

Opens Second-day, Ninth month 1 2th, 1887. Courses will be 
arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. ToMLInson, Principal, 
Or Brownsburg, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec., 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


PEACE MEETING 


+ BY THE 


Pennsylvania Peace Society 
SEVENTH MO. (JULY) 4TH, 1887, 


On the lawn at the residence of 


LUKENS AND ELIZABETH WEBSTER, 


No. 3504 NORTH SIXTEENTH ST. PHILAD’A, 
From 3 to 10 P.M. 








The Causes of War and the Conditions of Peace will be con- 
sidered and discussed. Eminent speakers from New York 
and Delaware are expected, and the occasion will be one of 
great interest. Lawn Tennis, Croquet, etc., will be an interesting 


part of the occasion. 
ishing to spend the evening will bring their own re- 
ae invitation is extended to all. On behalf 


freshments. A —_ 
of the comm LUKENS WEBSTER, Chairman. 
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(QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for College. Healthfully and pleas- 
antly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour from New York 
city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


Sv48 THMORE COLLEGE. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Manual 
Training anda Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLey, Principal, address, (during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
Tuomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


CARPETS. 


My selection of carpets for this geason includes a 
special line of ingrains of Lowell and other best makes, 
beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, 
Venetian, etc. 

BENJAMIN GREEN, 
83 NoRTH SECOND Sr., PHILA. 


CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY, 
(Successor to S. Maddock,) 


736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 


Are Grown from Seed Stocks, the result of careful 
selection, in trial beds specially devoted to that pur- 
pose. Seed trial beds are nothing new, as many per- 
sons are led to mayen, having been in use by this 
house over one hundred years. 


GRASS AND CLOVER SEEDS 
Thoroughly Re-cleaned; free from weeds or trash of any kind. 
Landreth’s Lawn Grass Seed. 
Producing a beautiful and permanent sod in a short time. 
FLOWER SEEDS 
Of the best imported and American varieties. 


AGRICULTURAL and HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and 
TOOLS in great variety. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


Nos. 21 and 23 South Sixth St. 
Between Market and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre. 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


7 he stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House- Furnish, 


| tng Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 


everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that wny. 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LypiA A. Murpry, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 
ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


537 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
(2 doors below Green.) 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 
PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MrercHant Taitor, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


AMOS HILLBORN & Co, 


Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
Sprines, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE. 


KNICKERROCKER BUILDING, 6TH AND ARCH STs. 


PRINTERS, BLANK BOOK MAKERS, 
PUBLISHERS, PAPER RULERS, 
BOOK-BINDERS, LITHOGRAPHERS. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES ON 

BOOK AND PAMPHLET PRINTING, including Periodicals, 
Reports, Catalogues, College Publications, Memorials, Peti- 
tions, Law Briefs, and all work of a similar character, 

FFICE STATIONERY. Billheads, Letter-heads, Noteheads, 
Cards, Statements, Receipts, Envelopes, Tags, Labels, etc. 
BLANK BOOKS. Printed or plain, ruled to any Pattern, Bound 
in any style. Check Books, Receipt Books, etc. Lithographed 

numbered, perforated, indexed, etc. 

GENERAL MERCANTILE AND FANCY PRINTING. Pro- 
grammes, Show Cards, Bills of Fare, Circulars, Announce- 
ments, and all work of the kind. Printing in Colors, and in 
Gold or Silver. 


FERRIS BROS., 


. W. Cor. SIXTH AND ARCH STs. (5TH FLOOR.) PHILADELPHIA. 
(Take elevator at Sixth St. entrance.) 





If more convenient, orders may be left with Howard M. Jen- 
kins, at the office of the INTELL GENCER AND JOURNAT. 921 Arch 
Street. 





HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
112 N. 10th St., Phila. 


DECORATING, GRAINING, HARD WOOD POLISHING. 
Best Materials, Durable work, Cleanly workmen. 


Residence 404 N. 32d St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


wok WM. HEACOCK, 22% 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 














CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1226 NoRTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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ENGRAVING, 
Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. 3@3~When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this naper.“@a 





GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


MoneEY TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAT. CARE OF PROPERTY. 


No. 717 Walnut Street, 


OFFICES: Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 





The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable Evaporators’ 


2 $3.50, $6.00, AND $10.00. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
EASTERN MANUFACTURING CO., 

253 SOUTH FIFTH ST., PHILA. 

Will the Wall Paper Pool Break? We think so, and 

to reduce stock quote the following prices which are 

50 per cent. below regular: Embossed Silk-finished 

Gold Papers, 25 cents; Beautiful Gold Papers, 20 cents; 

New Styles White Blanks, 9 cents. Samples sent free 
to the country, 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 Market Street. 











THE NEW RESORT. 
HOTEL OCEANIC, 
Barnegat City, N. J. 

J. J. COMFORT, M. D., Proprietor. 












ELDEN COTTAGE, 
GRANT STREET, NEAR THE OCEAN, 


Ek % a CAPE MAY CITY, N. J. 


SQPRINGETT COTTA GE, 


304 SIXTH AVENUE, ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
NOW OPEN. MARY A. PAFF. 


ENNHURST, OCEAN END OF MICHIGAN 
Avenue, Atlantic City, N.J. The House is entirely new. 
Newly Furnished with Modern Improvements. Heated for Win- 
ter and Spring Guests. Open continuously. 
JAMES HOOD, Formerly of Aldine. 
P. O. Box, 13. 


PRESTON *S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERSVILLE, 

Pa. On South Mountain, elevation 1000 feet ; delightfully 
situated in the midst of Evergreen and Chestnut groves, grand 
scenery; table and appointments excellent. Open April Ist to 
November. For circular address, 





JaMEs H. PRESTON, 





([PHE MANSION HO USE, 
EXCELSIOR SPRING, SARATOGA, 


will open early in June. 
HANNAH T. PAUL, 


Address until June 10th, 1317 FILBEBT ST., PHILA. 


= HOUSE, 
SEA GIRT,N. J. 


SIXTY YARDS FROM THE SURF. 
SARAH W. LEEDS. 


ATLANTIC CITY. 
LAWN VILLA, 37 NORTH PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


Central, strictly first class, with alarge lawn suita- 
ble for lawn tennis or croquet. Terms moderate. 


Mrs. J. WILSON HEALD. 








E. HOOD. E. NEWPORT. 


“ABERDEEN,” 


LONGPORT, N. J. 


UNOBSTRUCTED OCEAN AND BAY VIEW. 


The house is heated throughout with steam. Gas and elec- 
tric bells. Hot and cold sea water baths in building. 
Telephone communication with Atlantic City and Philad’a. 


THE SHELBURNE, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





Directly on the beach. Hot and cold sea-water baths. 
Open all the year. 


A. B. ROBERTS. 





OLD GOLD BOUGHT. 


NEWLIN & OLIVER, 
GOLD CHAIN MANUFACTURERS. 


OLD GOLD CHAINS MADE LIKE NEw. 
ALL KInps OF JEWELRY REPAIRED. 


107 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILAD’A, PA. 
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The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL gy 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercigeg 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted, The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver. 
tisement. je@y-When our readers answer an adver. 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.~@u 


ene oerandeaisseemnnnmernmreneniattinerseementanieertnnenescninsegies IE 
SEND orders for ruled blanks, bill heads, letter heads, 


envelopes, and all kinds of office printing to Friends’ Print. 
ing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts., fifth floor, Take 
elevator. 


ee ennrisssressenoianiessssensiccesee 
[ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED, op. 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. D 
/ _ 915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 
[EA CHERS desiring positions in Friends’ Schools 
will please send their names, stating qualifications, ete,, to 


Henry R. Russell, Woodbury, N. J.. on behalf of the Educational 
Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 





OOKS, large or small, pamphlets, catalogues, cir. 


culars, etc., printed in handsome and excellent style at 
Friends’ Printing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor, 


sesiaaa oiled eiligsisncgnaisigdenenieiaiacoiienisbacnaeaae 
BYANE BOOKS, up to the largest sizes, printed or 

plain, ruled to any pattern, bound in the most substantial 
manner. Friends’ Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, 
fifth floor. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO. 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families, 

Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 

JOSEPH L. JONES. 





CQuA4 RLES H. WELLS, 
DENTIST, 
152 NORTH 15TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


All dental operations carefully done. Charges moderate. 
RUPTURE TREATED. 








IMPROVED TRUSSES CAREFULLY ADJUSTED, 





Elastic hosiery for swollen or sprained limbs. Abdominal Sup- 
porters, Shoulder Braces, etc., etc. Lady Attendant. 
S. PARRISH (old stand), 718 RACE STREET, PHILAD’A. 


& R. L. TYSON, 


e No. 242 South Eleventh St. 
STAPLE TRIMMINGS, EMBROIDERY, SILKS, MATERIALS FOR FRIENDS 
Caps. CAPS MADE. Plain sewing and quilting done to order. 


LPHGH AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 











BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 





AQUILA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


IA4KE Books and Magazines for binding to Friends’ 
Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. Take 
elevator at Sixth St. entrance. 


For RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 








* good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, oo \) 


venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply st % 
Market 8t. 
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PURE RELIGION. 


igion and undefiled before God and the Father is this: 
to visit ene and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world.” James1: 27. 


NOT all the pomp of rituals, nor the savor 
Of gums and spices, can the Unseen please, 
As if His ear could bend with childish favor 
To the poor flattery of the organ keys! 
Not such the service the benignant Father 
Requireth at His earthly children’s hands ; 
Not the poor offering of vain rites; but rather 
The simple duty man from man demands. 
For he whom Jesus loved has truly spoken : 
“The holier wisdom which he deigns to bless 
Restores the lost, and binds the spirit broken, 
And feeds the widow and the fatherless.” 
J. G. WHITTIER. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


GENESEE YEARLY MEETING, 1887. 


GENESEE Yearly Meeting is held alternately at 
Farmington, N. Y., Yarmouth, Ontario, and Bloom- 
field, Ontario; and is composed of the quarterly 
meetings of Farmington and Scipio, in New York 
State, and the half years meetings of Pelham and 
Canada, in Ontario, Canada. 

The present year it was held at Yarmouth, Ont., 
about twelve miles south-east of the City of St. 
Thomas, and three miles north of Lake Erie. 

Friends are met at St. Thomas, and a pleasant 
ride through a fine farming country, gently rolling, 
with excellent graveled roads, brings us to the settle- 
ment of Friends, whose comfortable homes and warm 
welcome are gratefully appreciated. 

The meeting of Ministers and Elders was held on 
Seventh-day afternoon, Sixth month 11th, and was 
felt to be a favored season. There were in attendance 
from other yearly meetings, with minutes of unity 
from their respective meetings, Abel A. Hull, from 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting ; Elizabeth Thistlethwait, 
Thomas T. and Elizabeth G. Williams, Robert 8. 
Haviland, and Joshua B. Washburn, from New York 
Yearly Meeting. 

The meeting on First-day morning was very large, 
many more than could be accommodated in the 
house being present; the number was estimated at 
from 1,200 to 1,500 persons. The afternoon meeting 
was also large, and a meeting held by John J. Cor- 
nell in a Methodist Church near by, by invitation of 
the pastor of the church, was large and satisfactory. 
The invitation thus extended, as well as the fact that 
the churches in the village of Sparta, near the meet- 


ing, hold no service on First-day morning of Yearly 
Meeting week, and pastors and people generally at- 
tend the Friends’ meeting, evinces a friendly and 
christian feeling most creditable to all concerned. 

The Yearly Meeting convened on Second-day 
morning. But one session a day is held, from eleven 
a.m., to about two p.m.; the afternoons being de- 
voted to First-day school and temperance confer- 
ences. The meetings are all held in joint session, 
and we are assured that there has been a marked in- 
crease of interest since this method was adopted. 

On Second-day the reports from the quarterly 
and half year meetings were read, and committees 
appointed with regard to the various subjects claim- 
ing the attention of the yearly meeting. Epistles 
from the six corresponding yearly meetings were 
presented ; those from Vhiladelphia, New York, and 
Baltimore, both men’s and women’s meetings, were 
read, and a committee appointed to prepare replies 
thereto. 

In the afternoon at four, the first meeting of the 
First-day school conference was held. Much interest 
was manifested, and a general expression of senti- 
ments, the meeting holding until near 7 p. m., when 
it was adjourned to Fourth-day at 4 p. m. One school 
reported that the proceeds of a penny collection, con- 
tributed each week by the scholars, had been sent to 
the Schofield School, at Aiken, S. C., which elicited 
much interest in that and kindred work, and an ex- 
pression of concern that we should incite the chil- 
dren to good works in aiding those whose advantages 
in life are more limited than our own. 

Third-day morning the clerks, Jonathan D. Nox- 
on and Mary T. Freeman, were reippointed. Thestate 
of the Society was considered, the answers to the 
Queries showing a very gratifying condition, there 
being but few deficiencies to note, except with regard 
to the attendance of meetings, in which, as else- 
where, modified answers have to be adopted. The 
answer to the query with regard to intoxicants was 
entirely clear. The remaining epistles, from Illinois, 
Indiana, and Ohio were read at this session. 

The Temperance Committee held a lively confer- 
ence on Third-day afternoon, adopted a strong report 
in favor of total abstinence for the individual, and 
prohibition for the traffic, which was accepted by the 
meeting with great unanimity and places this yearly 
meeting in the front rank of all our meetings in its 
avowed position with regard to the use of and traffic 
in intoxicants. 
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Fourth-day morning the public meeting was large, 
the house being well filled. At 4 p.m. the First- 
day School Conference resumed and concluded its 
labors, and at its close, by request of the younger 
members, a young people’s meeting was held, which 
was acknowledged to be a highly favored occasion. 
The depth of feeling manifested and expressed by 
many young Friends was very satisfactory, and we 
are encouraged in the belief that the Lord is indeed 
raising up “judges as at the first, and counsellors as 
at the beginning.” 

Fifth-day morning the minutes of the Representa- 
tive Committee were read and approved, and their 
proposed action to memorialize the Legislature of 
New York with regard to the abolition of capital 
punishment, and to invite the Representative Com- 
mittee to codperate with them, was sanctioned by the 
meeting. The reports of the various committees 
were received and acted upon, and the epistles to the 
corresponding yearly meetings adopted, two having 
been prepared addressed to the men’s and women’s 
yearly meetings respectively, and after a season of 
testimony and prayer the concluding minute of ad- 
journment was read, to meet again next year at 
Bloomfield, Ont., if the Lord permit. 

Speeded on our way by the kind Friends who had 
so generously entertained us, in time to catch the 
first train east on our journey home, the week spent 
with our Friends in Canada will long be remembered 
as one of much enjoyment, profit, and encouragement. 

The great interest manifested by our young 
Friends, the willingness to bear their share of the 
work of the Society, and the united feeling so appar- 
ent between old and young, give a rich promise of 
growth and fruitage in this portion of the vineyard. 

R.S. Havivanp. 





ADDRESS AT SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE BoARD OF MANAGERS, JOSEPH 

WHARTON, TO THE GRADUATING CLass, SIXTH MONTH 

21, 1887. 

GRADUATES of Swarthmore College: In the per- 
petual flow of time there are moments of unusual im- 
portance as turning points or partings of the ways, 
yet, so engrossing is the ceaseless succession of events 
that even these salient points are liable to be too 
lightly passed by ; the bark glides on, the rock that 
threatened or the grove that allured, as we ap- 
proached, is already here—is gone—and another ob- 
ject seizes our attention. 

The observance of anniversaries, the emphasizing 
of important events by suitable ceremony check this 
headlong rush ; and, by inviting us to look backward 
and forward, tend to keep us aware of our true 
position. It is well, therefore, on occasions like the 
present, to pause long enough to consider our ways, 
that is, to regard them steadfastly and gravely, or 
with the stars, as the word signifies, the large and 
splendid serenity of the stars being well adapted to 
bring calm judgment into supremacy over small ex- 
citements. ’ p 

As Emerson has it, upon the citizen issuing at 
night from a political meeting, the stars look down, 
as if saying, “ why so hot, little man ?” 





In this calm spirit of consideration, let us now 
briefly review your position at this turning point in 
your careers, the leaving of this kind mother Swarth. 
more for other instruction and other experience jp 
this great, rich, perilous world. 

You have already escaped or overcome man 
dangers, and have gained many dangers ; your educa. 
tion elsewhere and here has provided you with many 
tools to fashion your future, to support yourselves, and 
in various ways to serve the communities you are to 
live in. 

If you were asked tospecify your attainments you 
could doubtless make out a formidable list of them 
perhaps somewhat thus: “ Having studied grammar. 
logic, and rhetoric, we have learned to speak and to 
write our own languuge accurately, forcibly, and ele. 
gantly; we have knowledge of some other living 
tongues akin to ours, and with the aid ofa dictionary 
can understand a page of Horace or Xenophon; we 
comprehend the rudiments at least of chemistry, 
astronomy, and physics generally, can compute and 
reckon with numbers and signs, can survey land, de- 
sign bridges, machines, and houses; we have some 
acquaintance with what used to be called the natural 
sciences, the knowledge of minerals, plants, and ani- 
mals; we are not ignorant of the arts of agriculture 
and food getting, of textile and fictile manufactures, 
of obtaining and working in metals, woods, glass, and 
gums; some other things, however, such as biology, 
law, medicine, we have not yet mastered.” 

Though no one of you can justly claim to haye 
acquired all this, the list of your actual achievements 
might be slightly alarming to those of an older gen- 
eration, trained on a more frugal mental diet, which 
yet built them up to the full stature of man. 

You have had wide opportunity, and you have 
acquired much that is most valuable ; but here I ask 
you to reflect how large a part of your attainments re- 
lates to merely material things, to those things which 
we share with “ the beasts that perish,” as the Bible 
quaintly calls our less developed or retarded .breth- 
ren. For they also provide themselves with food, 
some of them store it up, and some even cultivate it; 
many build for themseives habitations, some clothe 
themselves, some make roads, some work in wood, 
some in clay,some make paper and others make silk; 
many travel over great spaces of land, water, or airas 
surely and as swiftly as we. Man’s magnificent pro- 
gress in applied science is but an expansion of what 
has been done by such creatures as beavers, orioles, 
and wasps. 

Have you grown in any other direction than in 
this line of material gain and of establishing your 
own comfort by control over inert substances and 
over other living creatures? For there is something 
beyond all this, important as it is ; and of an order 
in which “ the beasts of the field” probably do not 
share—though the little we know of their laws and 
languages cautions us to speak modestly—namely the 
striving after an ideal moral perfection. 

It is unnecessary to waste time upon Berkeley's 
fantastic paradox, that, because our only knowledge 
of the material world comes from certain impressions 
conveyed by our senses to the brain, which impree 
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gions we cannot logically prove not to be hallucina- 
tions, therefore what we conceive to be the material 
world may be non-existent; we have faith in our 
senses, and are sufficiently assured of the reality of 
the material world. But in searching after the cause 
or origin of the phenomena of matter and of human 
life (I am not speaking of primordial creation), a 
spiritual life and a spiritual world unappreciable to 
the outward senses have come to be conceived of, and 
on reflection many wise men have come to regard all 
sensible objects as expressions of immanent spirit 
which clothes itself according to its various nature 
with those various forms, reaching in this manner 
the conception of a spiritual world, at least as real as 
the material world, and its actual basis. 

We thus obtain rather clear notions of Substance 
and Essence, of Matter and Spirit (or force), of Stoff 
und Kraft. We have Power of all kinds in the realm 
of physics, proved to be interchangeable and mere 
varieties of one force, moulding, compelling, trans- 
forming, perhaps even animating Matter, which may 
be, though not yet proved to be, one stuff. Now, as 
the little bit of individualized force which animates 
aviper compels every molecule of matter which it 
appropriates to build up and perpetuate that loath- 
some creature, while another little bit animating a 
dove builds up unerringly, gentle, and pleasing forms, 
each after its kind ; so the spirit of one human being 
builds upon itselfa mind and a material form full of 
hatred, cruelty, and vice, while the spirit of another 
clothes itself with mind and body wherein love, 
virtue, and reason rule. One of these spirits must 
obviously spread misery around it and sink into still 
greater debasement, while the other as surely must 
impart happiness, and rise into greater power and 
purity—supposing each spirit to continue unchanged. 

But here observe that whereas the inert masses, 
the plants, and the brutes, continue in their several 
places and conditions unchanged, or else undergo so 
slow a secular change as only to be noted by such 
observations and inferences as those of Darwin, man 
has the singular power of modifying his own spirit, 
and thus of changing not only his course but his 
character ; the faculty of easily falling, or, with the 
assistance of what Matthew Arnold calls “ the power 
outside himself that makes for righteousness,” the 
faculty of rising. Not that man can create for himself 
anew organ, or a new sense, or can, “by taking 
thought, add one cubit to his stature,” but that by fix- 
ing his attention and strong desire upon some ideal to- 
wards which he steadfastly labors, he can so nourish 
the favorable promptings and so suppress the adverse 
ones as to approach his ideal. Manifold tendencies, 
and latent or unexpanded faculties, exist in man—it 
was a good man who said that he found in himself 
the possibility of committing every crime he had 
ever heard of—and this or that may be trained up or 
pinched off so as to shape the character as a gar- 
dener shapes his trees. The individual himself can 
thus shape himself. 

Granted that we do not create the germs of our 
faculties, nor all the circumstances that surround and 
influence us; yet we can to a great extent control 
the faculties, and by patient continuance in accept- 


ing and rejecting, can cause the circumstances to serve 
our purpose, so that we issue at last something like 
that which we long and strenuously desire to be. 
One of those concrete bits of wisdom, a proverb, de- 
clares that what a man ardently craves in his youth, 
he possesses abundantly in his age. 

The man’s spirit turning forcibly toward a certain 
aim, and so continuing, becomes fixed in that course 
to the extent of a change in its character; the spirit 
(or Essence) being so changed, the sum of his facul- 
ties (or Substance) changes correspondingly ; this 
change affecting, indeed, not the individual only, but 
by persistence and by heredity the race also. 

The importance of holding before the eyes of the 
mind and of the spirit models or ideals worthy of 
striving after, now becomes apparent. As the wise 
old Greeks kept in their homes and in their public 
places statues of the strongest and most beautiful 
men and women, in order that their children might 
perceive what they ought to become, so is it meet 
that the children and youth of our time should have 
before them models of spiritual power and loveliness 
which they will, unconsciously perhaps, imitate. 

Doubtless the greatest boon that noble men and 
women bestow upon their kind is not the perform- 
ance of some specific service, but rather the demon- 
stration that humanity is capable of such excellence, 
so that multitudes of observers may say, each for 
himself,.“I, even I, may come to resemble him, and 
so I will.” 

Thus, when we read the Bible accounts of Jesus, 
we clearly see that his healing of the sick and feed- 
ing of the hungry are comparatively trifling achieve- 
ments, and that even his wonderful preaching is not 
his greatest boon to man nor the chief source of his 
enormous influence upon all succeeding generations. 
It is the splendid ideal which he vividly sets up and 
personifies, and which,as it is dwelt upon becomes 
an inseparable part of our consciousness that elevates 
mankind ; it is the demonstration by his life that 
such transcendent love and wisdom and purity are 
possible. 

Solomon says, “ with all thy gettings get under- 
standing.” Have you, in all your gettings of learn- 
ing and science, gotten this understanding that the 
most important part of your education, ever pro- 
gressing, ever fruitful, is the perfecting of your own 
spirit, out of which all other good things must flow ? 
If you have gotten this the question which I put to 
you is answered. You have entered upon a contest, 
not indeed easy, nor shorter than your lives, but in 
which you will be victors, so that through this life 
and at its close you will surely be found “ statuens in 
parte dextra.” 


A very ancient inscription on the Church of §. 
Giacomo di Rialto, Venice, runs: “Around this temple 
let the merchant’s law be just, his weights true, and 
his covenants faithful.” John Ruskin was the first to 
discover this beautiful line and he says it is the 
“pride‘of my life.” 





Tuey who know God rightly, have learned to wait 
upon Him in the silence of all ftesh.—Samvet Crisp. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM EUROPE.—VI. ROME CON- 
TINUED. 

Rome, April 30, 1887. 

THE Rome of the Popesis more interesting to the pres- 
ent generation than the Rome of the Emperors, inas- 
much it has exercised a more important influence up- 
on the institutions which control our well-being. The 
creeds constructed and formulated by the Roman 
Catholic Church are the creeds of the whole Chris- 
tian world with exceptions too small to be noted; 
and the selection of sacred books which we call the 
Bible was made by that church in conformity with 
its ideas of true Christianity. 

The principal monuments of Papal Rome are 
churches; but there are galleries and museums, col- 
lections of art and antiquities, the most extensive 
and valuable in the world, open without charge to all 
visitors “ decently clothed,” and even this condition 
is liberally construed. Many of these collections are 
in the palaces of the nobles, but those of the Vatican 
perhaps are equal to all others in the world com- 
bined ; and it possesses besides, a collection of an- 
cient and medieval manuscripts highly prized by 
scholars and entirely unique. All these are accessi- 
ble without payment. — 

The churches of Rome are of all kinds, some little 
better than hovels, some more magnificent than royal 
palaces ; circular, square, oblong, with vaulted roofs, 
flat roofs, peaked roofs, and domes ; some encrusted 
with marbles, mosaics, and paintings, some with 
plaster and white-wash. One or two had been heath- 
en temples ; one or two, chambers in the great baths. 
There are said to be nearly four hundred churches in 
Rome, or more than one for every thousand of the 
population, and yet more are building. 

The most ancient structure used as a church is the 
Pantheon, a temple of ancient Rome, built 27 years 
before the birth of Christ and converted into a 
church A. D. 609. It is entirely of masonry and con- 
sists of a drum or cylinder covered by a hemispheri- 
caldome. It is 140 feet in diameter and the same in 
height. A circular opening in the top of the dome 
admits the only light that enters the building, and 
admits the rain also, for it has never been covered or 
glazed. The structure is in a perfect state of preser- 
vation, but the marble that covered the walls has 
been carried off, and the gilded bronze roof after 
much of it had been taken to Constantinople still 
yielded enough metal to make the four spiral bronze 
columns that bear the canopy in St. Peter’s, ninety- 
five feet high, and to cast a number of cannon for 
the castle of St. Angelo. The grand bronze doors 
were left untouched and still close the main en- 
trance. , 

Saint John’s in Lateran was given to the Bishop 
of Rome by the first Christian Emperor, Constantine, 
and for some centuries the residence of the Pope 
was near it. The church then standing and its suc- 
cessors have been several times destroyed and re- 
built, and the present edifice or most of it is compar- 
atively modern. The interior is remarkable for the 
massive richness of its ornamentation, comprising 
chiefly heavy masses of gilding, rich columns, and 


ee 
mosaics which havea truly magnificent appearan 
There is something very attractive in the granq = 
of this building. This and all the great chard 
have cloisters attached to them where the cle : 
reside who officiate in church. These are necessari] 
very numerous, as besides saying a number of m 
every day, they hear confessions and visit the sick I 
do not know how many are attached to the Lateran 
but I was told that at St. Peter’s there are not leas 
than one hundred and fifty. 


The church of St. Peter’s is the largest in the worl 
covering more than five acres of ground. It is in the 
shape of across and at theintersection of the naveand 
transept is the magnificent dome, the daring cop 
tion of a great architect. It is the cylinder and dome 
of the Pantheon elevated in the air and resting on 
four butteresses united by four grand arches; thatis 
to say, the cylinder and dome of the Pantheon, ip. 
stead of resting on the floor as in that building, start 
from a base more than 200 feet above the floor, and 
the interior height instead of being 140 is fully 400 
feet. The circular opening in the apex is covered by 
a high glazed cylinder called a lantern. It is impos. 
sible to form an idea of the size of this vast building 
without walking through it; no one would estimate 
the size of the great piers which support the roof at 
half their actual size. The statues which adorn the 
interior do not strike one as being gigantic, yet the 
figures are twice the height of a tall man, and the 
cherubs, which look like little children are six feet 
high. This illusion is due to the admirable propor. 
tions of all parts of the edifice and to the fact that 
the eye is unaccustomed to deal with such dimen- 
sions. A great number of the Popes are buried in 
this church. Over the sarcophagus of each is his effigy 
statue, and on either side of it statues representing 
Prudence and Justice. Prudence is always and Justice 
mostly a female figure; and while Justice is some- 
times attended by but one child, Prudence gen- 
erally has two, one in the arms, the other at the 
knee. At the tomb of Urban VIII. Prudence iss 
lovely matronly figure. One child is asleep in her 
arms and the other grasps her dress with one hand 
and raises his foot as if he would climb, while he 
brandishes the other hand as if in angry impatience 
which his face also expresses. The mother looks 
down upon him with an amused smile which dim- 
ples her cheek. I mention this because it is almost 
the solitary case in which any statuary except the 
very modern does not wear a stolid wooden expres 
sion, which may be called sweetness or dignity, but 
cannot be beautiful. 

There are numerous confessionals scattered 
around the building and a sign on each indicates 
what language is spoken by the confessor within, and 
every living language is included in the list. Such 
confessionals—not so polyglot, however, are formed 
in all churches, and at the proper hours may be seen 
penitents kneeling at the little windows to which the 
priest within places his ear, and others awaiting their 
turn. They are mostly women, which indicates that 
the men here as elsewhere are less under ecclesiasti- 
calinfluence. The little,window is covered by awité 
gauze or other obstruction, to prevent actual contact of 
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priest and penitent and thusavoid the appearance of 
evil. On Easter Sunday and before and after, I was 
jn all the large churches and I never saw one a third 
full. But the assemblage was remarkable. The great 
mass of them were ordinary well-to-do citizens, but 
mingling with these were rough peasants from the 
remoter districts, often even clothed in goat skin gar- 
ments with raw hide sandals tied on with thongs 
which were laced up the legs. Their faces showed 
the traces of privation and rude toil, but their ap- 
pearance on the whole was not worse than that of 
persons in our country far removed from the conven- 
jences and other softening influences of town life. 
Many of the lower class in these congregations 
brought their young children, and these their dolls 
or other toys, and once I saw a little girl flying her 
toy balloon on a side aisle while her mother was at 
prayers. Friends too meet and chat quietly and with 
some reserve, but in these immense buildings con- 
yersation, unless very loud, would no more disturb 
the worshippers than it would the audience at one of 
our public open air meetings. 

The higher classes did not attend in any numbers, 
or what is quite possible, were dressed too plainly to 
be distinguished from the middle classes. Churches 
in Italy are not places for the display of handsome 
toilettes. 

I have something now to say respecting certain 
practices I observed in Roman churches, and in speak- 
ing of what I regard as reprehensible, and of nothing 
as praiseworthy, I wish it understood that it is only 
because the former happens to come in my way that 
my remarks take theform of blame. If I were com- 
menting on the church generally I would have a great 
deal to say of those instances in which it has upheld 
the teachings of Christ, as I believe above all the 
great churches, notably in respect to marriage, which 
it maintains as a divine institution, while Protestant 
countries are fast reverting to the pagan idea of civil 
contract, which is to say a contract that can be an- 
nulled by consent of parties. They have got so far 
as to allow that power in the legislature. The insti- 
tution of the religious orders also was a vast benefit 
to the ages in which they were founded. In times 
when war and violence filled the earth, and labor was 
a disgrace, it was a great blessing that men were found 
who devoted themselves to peaceful pursuits, and 
made it a part of their religion that their own hands 
should minister to their necessities. That their vir- 
tues and the gratitude of mankind made them rich, 
that riches not only produced corruption, but invited 
the corrupt into their communities ; that they be- 
came powerful and abused their power, is but the 
course of evolution which bas marked every good in- 
stitution. But this is aside from my purpose, which 
is simply to tell what I saw. 

To an American, a Protestant, and above all toa 
Friend, the use ef images in worship seems to be 
idolatry, and what I saw of this in Rome impressed 
me unfavorably. In the church of St. Agostino is a 
stone image of the Virgin and Child, before which nu- 
merous worshippers may be found at all hours kneel- 
ing; and at the conclusion of their prayers they al- 
most invariably kiss the foot of the image devoutly, 





and if, as is very often the case, they are accompanied 
by children, these are held up to do the same. The 
two figures were solemnly crowned ona certain day 
in the year 1851, and they wear now crowns of gold, 
and numerous jewels, apparently diamonds and other 
precious stones, which, if they be real, as I suppose 
they are, must be of immense value. These are gifts 
of people who believe they have been cured of dis- 
eases or saved from dangers by either the image it- 
self or the saint whom it represents, I cannot say 
which, and around it are hung hundreds of votive 
offerings of less value, chiefly of silver. The image 
has a regular féte day assigned it in the calendar ; but 
I do not know how that day is celebrated. At the 
door of the church is sold a picture of the image, under 
which isa legend stating when the image was crowned 
and when its féte day occurs, and giving the form of 
a prayer addressed to the Virgin, for repeating which 
acertain indulgence is given. In the church of Ara 
Coeli is the image of a child, which is there tended 
with great reverence, and which is often sent to sick 
people, and upon such expeditions is attended by 
certain of the clergy sometimes of high rank, and to 
it every possible respect is paid as to a living being. 

There is somewhere—but I cannot at this moment 
find the reference—an image’of the Virgin, which in 
case of dangerous fires, is sent to the scene, in the 
belief that its presence will tend to the extinction of 
the flames. 

I believe that good people devoid of superstition 
have an idea that under certain circumstances and in 
certain surroundings their piety grows warmer. Doc- 
tor Johnson, a most estimable man, remarks that 
such should be the case in the Island of Iona, where 
the earliest establishment of a Christian community 
in Scotland took place; and if such artificial exalta- 
tion of the feelings be desirable, which I am not pre- 
pared to deny, it may be produced perhaps by the as- 
pect of such images as those above mentioned ; and I 
could understand the rationale of persons praying be- 
fore them. But to kiss them, and to bear them to 
sick persons or to conflagrations certainly seems to 
me to pass reasonable bounds, and to attribute to 
them inherent powers, and powers to be exercised in 
the presence of the danger which is to be averted, 
and therefore, it seems to me, to be exercised by the 
image itself. ; 

In a building near the Lateran is a marble stair- 
case of twenty-eight steps, which is said to have be- 
longed to the house of Pilate, in Jerusalem, and to 
have been ascended and descended by Christ in going 
to judgment and thence to execution. Anyone who ’ 
ascends this stairway on his knees, devoutly praying, 
obtains thereby an indulgence of nine years either 
for himself or for any dead person for whose benefit 
he performstheact. This indulgence, as I was told by 
an intelligent Italian gentleman—himself a believer— 
consists in the shortening of the duration of the per- 
former’s allotted time in purgatory. There are over 
the doors of many churches a sign with the legend 
‘“‘Indulgentia plenaria pro vivis et defunctis,” Plen- 
ary indulgence for the living and the dead; and I 
was informed that in these churches, by the perform- 
ance of certain acts prescribed by the authorities 
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thereof, plenary indulgence could be obtained. On 
Easter Monday—I think it was—being in the church 
of the Lateran about dusk,I saw a crowd of people 
moving towards a certain part of the church, and fol- 
lowing them I found that they were passing in front 
of an ecclesiastic who was seated on an elevated 
chair, holding in his hand alongrod. Before him the 
passing crowd kneeled, and he touched each one in 
succession wiih the rod, who thereupon rose and went 
away. I was told that these persons had received in- 
duigence. I saw the same ceremony afterwards in 
the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, but not on so 
large a scale. There are a great many acts of devo- 
tion by which indulgence may be obtained ; for ex- 
ample, in two of the piers of the Colosseum there are 
inserted small square slabs of white marble, on each 
of which the figure of a cross is cut, with an inscrip- 
tion stating that by kissing the cross an indulgence of 
one year and forty days will be secured. All these 
acts are so remote from everything which we are 
taught to consider as either moral or religious, that 
we can not forbear regarding them as signs of spir- 
itual degradation, and as evincing a most erroneous 
and low estimate of the Supreme Being. But let us 
not yet thank God we are not as other men or even 
as these Romans. For in America I have known 
many persons fully as well instructed as myself who 
entertain notions quite as derogatory to his character 
as those of the persons who attribute good influences 
to the presence of stone images. It is a common su- 
perstition in England and America, that if thirteen 
persons sit at table together, evil will befall one of 
them in the course of ayear. So it is regarded as un- 
lucky to burn three candles at one time, or to begin a 
journey or any piece of work on the sixth day of the 
week, and numerous other things are considered om- 
inous of evil. In my judgment such superstitions 
dishonor God quite as much as a belief in the efficacy 
of prayers addressed to images—indeed more: for 
whereas the latter proceeds upon the idea that for an 
act attended by no merit,God will confer a benefit, 
and thus attributes to him a species of idle but be- 
nevolent caprice, the former supposes that for a per- 
fectly innocent act, even if involuntary, he will in- 
flict punishment, and thus attributes to him an un- 
reasonable and capricious cruelty. 
Joun D. McPHERSON. 








SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 27. 
SEVENTH MONTH 10TH, 1887. 
THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS. 
Topic: CHILDHOOD. 
GOLDEN TrexT.—‘‘Remember also thy Creator in the days 
of thy youth.” Ecc , 12: 1. 

READ Luke, 2: 39-42. Revised Version. 
TWO important incidents in the infancy of Jesus are 
all that we have recorded of him until the occurrences 
of our present lesson. One of these, Luke 2: 22-25, 
relates to the presentation of the babe in the temple 
when he was forty days old, when the offering of a 
lamb if the parents could afford it was made. On this 


occasion it was either a pair of turtle doves or two 
young pigeons (Lev. 12:6,) as Joseph and Mary were 
poor. 


The other circumstance was the flight into 





i 
Egypt to escape the evil designs of Herod who 
sought to take the child’s life. Matt. 2: 13-20, 

Twelve years old. All males among the Hebrews 
were required by the law to appear three timesa year 
in the temple to attend to the ordinances of their re. 
ligion,and it is inferred that twelve years wasthe age at 
which they first went up to Jerusalem. Deut. 16: 16, 
The journey from Nazareth was about seventy miles, 

Had fulfilled the days. The days of the Passover 
eight in all, Lev. 23: 5, 6. Supposing him to have been in 
the company. In going to these feasts the families 
of a neighborhood joined together and formed a large 
company for mutual protection, as the journey wag 
long and required several days to accomplish it, 

The doctors, the teachers, the Rabbis who were 
the instructors in matters of religion. 

Must be in my Father’s house. The Temple at Jeru- 
salem was dedicated to Jehovah, the God and Father 
of the Hebrew people, and was called his house, It 
was in this Temple that Jesus sat with the doctors, 
hearing them and asking them questions. 

And came to Nazareth. Matthew adds: “That it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophets, 
that he should be called a Nazarene.” This expres. 
sion does not occur in the Old Testament, and various 
explanations have been sought. Professor Toy in his 
“ Quotations in the New Testament,” after giving 
much consideration to the subject, adds, “ It is possi- 
ble that our text intends no reference to any word or 
passage in the Old Testament, but is a summing up 
of all the statements relative to the lowliness of the 
Messiah.” Hesays further: ‘‘ The Jerusalem teachers 
regarded the Galileans as uncultivated provincials, 
. Out of Galilee, said the Pharisees, no prophet 
could arise. (John7:52.) Nazareth no doubt shared 
the general contempt attaching to Galilee, and Na- 
thanael, himself a Galilean of Cana, speaks of Naza- 
reth as if it had a special insignificance of its own. 
(John 1: 46.) The evangelist may then have used 
the term “ Nazarene” as a synonym of social insig- 
nificance; and found a prediction of this contempt 
in such passages as Isaiah 53: 3, and Lam. 3: L.” 
But Professor Toy considers none of these satisfac- 
tory, and thinks Isa. 11: 1 “ offers less difficulty than 
the others.” Adopting this view another writer 
says: “Nazareth was so named because it was a 
branch, an insignificant shoot, a mean little village 
hidden among the hills. Jesus came then, as the 
prophetsaid he would—an insignificant branch shoot- 
ing from the stump of a tree that had been cut down. 
The royal family of Judah had almost disappeared. 
Mary a peasant girl, and Joseph a carpenter, were 
now its representatives in direct line from David and 
Solomon. Then came forth a shoot out of the stock 
of Jesse and a branch out of his roots. It was the 
infant Jesus, the son of Joseph and Mary. He was 
humble—the lowly descendant of a royal line that 
had almost ended.” 

“The Hebrew word for Nazareth was Netzer, & 
branch, or rather a germ. Matthew wrote for He- 
brews, and in his Hebrew the sentence would read 
thus: He dwelt in a city called Germ, that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, saying: 
He shall be called a Germ or Germinal One. There 

















py would be fulfilled all the cluster of prophecies in 
which the Hebrew name Netzer, branch, or germ, or 
its near synonym, is applied to Messiah.” — Whedon. 

Evidently the idea to be conveyed, is the lowly 
and humble origin of Jesus, and this thought is in 
harmony with all that we know of His life and mis- 
sion and of the Gospel that he preached. 

The practical lessons to be learned from this narra- 
tive are: : 

lst. The solemn obligation of parents to take their 
children with them when they attend meetings for 
worship. 

2d. That the child who is taught to reverence the 
heavenly Father, will want to learn about him and be 
ready to hear and to ask for knowledge from those 
who can instruct him. 

8d. That such children will, like the holy pattern, 
be obedient to their parents and find favor with God 
and men. 


THE SYSTEM OF SETTLED AND SALARIED 
“ PASTORS.” 

[The Friend, (Philadelphia), representative of the “ Wil- 

bur” element of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Ortho- 
dox Friends, has the following editorial article.] 
THERE is, perhaps, po feature in the modern de- 
parture from the principles of Friends, which for 
convenience sake, may be termed the “ fast move- 
ment,” which seems to us so subversive of the whole 
system of Quakerism, and to be fraught with so 
many destructive consequences to our profession, and 
indeed to the spread of the Truth in the earth, as 
the employment of paid pastors and ministers by our 
meetings. 

The testimony we have received as to the practi- 
cal working of locating and paying ministers, corre- 
sponds with what might reasonably be anticipated as 
the result. The settled “ pastor” feels that the peo- 
ple who pay him expect him to preach to them; 
and he accordingly in large measure assumes the 
control of the meeting, prepares himself with a sub- 
ject and line of thought before coming, so that he 
may not be compelled to disappoint these expecta- 
tions; and introduces or encourages singing and read- 
ing the Scriptures as means of interesting the people 
and employing the time when he is not speaking. 
There is little opening left for the development of true 
spiritual gifts in the members of a meeting so pre- 
sided over ; for there is but little opportunity for that 
reverent waiting upon the Lord in silent adoration 
which is an essential element in divine worship, and 
in the exercise of which the mind is enabled to hear 
the still small voice of Christ, and receives strength 
to obey his commands. 

If a Friend, ten years ago, had predicted that by 
this time so many of the more fluent speakers would 
be paid and stationed among the more wealthy con- 
gregations of Friends, as is now the case; that the 
practice would find numerous influential advocates 
amongst professed members of the Society ; and that 
the action of pastoral committees of several of the 
yearly meetings would substantially justify this 
course; he would have been regarded as a false 
prophet, or at least as one unnecessarily alarmed. 
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But the practice has become so widely spread, that 
the lack of means to pay with seems to be the prin- 
cipal obstacle to its further progress in those sections 
of the country where the “ fast movement” has had 
full sway. A year or more ago, an advocate of this 
movement asserted (if we remember correctly) that 
there were not less than twenty such preachers lo- 
cated in this manner; and the number is probably 
now considerably increased. 

In connection with this subject, a minister in one 
of the larger bodies in the West, spoke of one of the 
effects which the system their meetings are now pur- 
suing had upon the smaller meetings. The paying 
and location of so many of the speakers, he said, had 
materially lessened the frequency with which the 
meetings generally were visited by travelling minis- 
ters. The small meetings especially were neglected; 
and he believed that among such would be found an 
open door for those who might be drawn by the love 
of the Gospel, and qualified and commissioned by the 
Head of the Church to gather the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel. 


THoucH the moth family of Bombycide includes 
upwards of forty fibre-spinners, most of the world’s 
silk is still obtained from a single species, the product 
of the common silk-worm (Bombyx mori) being su- 
perior both in quality and in quantity to that of any 
other yet tried. The fibre of Samia Cecropia, a species 
which feeds on the apple and kindred plants through- 
out the United States and Canada, has lately attracted 
attention, and seems to be finer, softer, and more 
abundant than any other American silk-worm. Prof. 
Carl Braun, a German entomologist, now located at 
Bangor, Me., has received from a Lyons manufacturer 
an order for five hundred cocoons of this moth, and 
hopes to supply them this season. This investigator 
is confident that the experiments to be made with 
these cocoons will be successful, and predicts that 
Maine will produce its own silk a quarter of a century 
hence.—Lowell Times. 








IN all talk about persons, let it be their merits that 
we hasten to disclose, their good deeds that we gladly 
unfold. In all discussion on character, let the good 
come into prominence. In all our uttered hopes for 
the future, let our highest ideals receive the emphasis. 
Let truth and not error, light and not darkness, love 
and not hate, be our themes. Soshall we increase 
and perpetuate all that is good by frank utterance, 
while evil will decrease and disappear under the 
thick drapery of silence. 





SAD soul, dear heart, and why repine ? 
The melancholy tale is plain : 
The leaves of spring, the summer flowers , 
Have bloomed and died again. 
Sad soul, dear heart, no more repine. 
The tale is beautiful and plain : 
Surely as winter taketh all, 
The spring shall bring again. 
—T. B. READ, 





THERE never was so good a Master: who gives 
such excellent wages for such imperfect work.—JoHN 
THORP. 
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HOLDING OUR YOUTH. 


IT is always an important question how the young 
may be brought into helpful service as they reach 
the age at which they are accounted free to act for 
themselves without let or hindrance from those who 
bave stood as guardians and protectors of their in- 
fantile years. Healthy, well-developed children de- 
light to do what they see older people doing, and are 
ever reaching beyond their present level- for some- 
thing more difficult of attainment. There is an ex- 
uberance of feeling, an overflow of bodily vigor that 
must expend itself in some direction, and the course 
it takes will depend, in far larger degree than we are 
willing to admit, upon the home example, and the 
associates they have been permitted to mingle with. 

Let there be a recognition of the positive need 
there is to find a proper outlet for the forces of feel- 
ing and activity that cannot be repressed without 
harm to the bodily or spiritual nature ; and the wise 
parent or guardian will be directed, by that intuitive 
wisdom which is a part of the Divine endowment to 
every rational intelligence, to keep close to the child, 
holding fast to the tender bond of affection, yet not 
straining it,—giving a little, hereand there, but never 
letting go entirely,—and by forbearance and gentle 
persuasive effort, with watchful care that the exam- 
ple be worth following, showing ever that the welfare 
and happiness of the child is the first thought. 

This allows of no unwatchfulness on the part of the 
parent, but the result will be worth all that it costs. 
Reason and judgment, and the expanding intellect 
of the child thus guarded and protected will as they 
assume control of the life, acknowledge the wisdom 
and respond to the wishes of the parents, and the 
truth of the old proverb so often repeated, “Train up 
a child in the way he should go, and when he is old, 
he will not depart from it,” will be verified in the 
love and reverence that bind in close unity of feeling 
the hearts of parents and children. 

If the religious training has been wise and health- 
ful,—if the parents have shown a lively interest in 
the attendance of meetings and the affairs of the 
church, the children will be greatly influenced in the 
same direction. There will then be awakened in the 
maturing mind an earnest desire to follow in the 


footsteps of the parents whose tender,watchful solig- 


tude has been a hedge and protection to the young 
life. 


[EE =— —————— 


A Frienp at Media, Pa., interested in the move 
ment to petition for the commutation of the death 
sentence of the colored man Johnson, informs us that 
the subject has been introduced into several monthly 
meetings, and that the approval of Chester, Concord, 
and others has been given. It is apprehended that 
the movement may be but the beginning of an effort 
to secure the abolition of capital punishment in 
Pennsylvania. 


A NUMBER of advertisements of schools now ap- 
pear in our advertising columns, and we invite atten- 
tion tothem. Some changes of rates are made this 


week in some of the advertisements,—among them 
those of the Newtown Square and Abington schools, 





DEATHS. 


BACON.—In West Philadelphia, Sixth month 22d, Mar. 
tha W., widow of Edmund P. Bacon, in her 67th year. A 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green 
street, Philadelphia. 

COWMAN.—On the llth of Sixth month, Anna Cow. 
man, aged 84 years, relict of the late Samuel Snowden 
Cowman, Sr. 

Surrounded by her devoted children and loving grand. 
children, she entered peacefully into rest. She was a con- 
sistent member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting, and always 
deeply interested in “ Friends” and their work. 

Her life was like the fragrance of some sweet flower; 
full of a quiet beauty that made all who knew her almost 
reverent in their admiration. She was a tender mother, a 
faithful friend, a devoted wife to her husband whom she 
survived sixteen years. Meek, gentle, kind, patient under 
affliction, tenderly forgiving towards all offenders, she 
walked daily with God—a beautiful example of a “ life hid 
with Christ.” ees 

EVANS.—On Second-day evening (the 20th inst.),George 
M. Evans, a member of Chester Monthly Meeting, N. J. 
in the 61st year of his age. 

This dear friend was of great simplicity, frankness, and 
directness of character. A most loving father, a faithful 
husband, and a kind brother, his departure leaves a sad 
vacancy. He passed through much physical suffering and 
disability in a spirit of cheerfulness, patience, and submis- 
sion, 8. 

GARRIGUES.—Sixth month 22d, 1887, at the residence 
of his son, Francesville, Ind., Casper H. Garrigues, in his 
87th year; son of the late Abraham M. and Esther M. 
Garrigues, of Philadelphia. 

MICHENER.—At his home near Toughkenamon, 
Chester Co., Pa., on the morning of the 24th of Sixth month, 
1887, Ezra Michener, M. D., aged 92 years, 7 months, a life- 
long member of New Garden Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

PAXSON.—On the 17th of Sixth month, 1887, at Lang- 
horne, Bucks Co., Pa., Mary Paxson, in the 83d year of her 
age ; a member of Bristol Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

ROBINSON.—On the evening of the 12th of Sixth 
month, at her residence near Emerson, Ohio, Tacy C. 
Robinson, in the 69th year of her age. A consistent mem- 
ber of Short Creek Monthly Meeting, her entire life. Re 
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markably regular in her attendance at all meetings and 
First-day school, as long as her health would permit. 

Her sickness was attended with acute suffering which 
she endured with great patience and resignation, giving 
evidence that she depended on that Arm for strength that 
can only sustain us in seasons of great affliction. The 
peautiful spirit of charity and benevolence adorned her life 
which wasone of loving labor for others, exhibiting great 
energy and perseverance in the performance of every duty 
that would promote the happiness of those around her. 

In the early struggle for the abolition of human slavery 
she manifested a strong zeal which in many instances 
greatly aided the sacrificing friends of liberty. Her home 
was one of the asylums for the fugitive slave at that 
time. *#e¢ 
—— 


THE LIBRARY. 


Fiva, Memoriats oF Henry Wapsworta LONGFEL- 
tow. Edited by Samuel Longfellow. Boston: 
Ticknor & Co. 1887. 

WHILE it is true that the biography of Longfellow, 

already published in two volumes, is complete in it- 

self, this additional volume, from the pen of his lov- 
ing brother will be very welcome to all who love the 
blameless life and admire the charming verse of this 
poet. In this book are recorded many tributes and 
reminiscences by various hands, which present traits 
and incidents of Longfellow’s character and life, and 
show the impression he left upon those who came 
into his company. Among the thirteen pictures 
which illustrate the volume are two new portraits of 
earliest and latest years, a view of the poet’s study 


in Craigie House, and another of the bust in its place 
in the Poet’s Corner of Westminster Abbey. The first 
few pages, from his journal of his earliest visit to Eu- 
rope, give an idea of the kindly good nature, and of 
the dainty refinement which characterized the youth 


of this amiable man. His correspondence with 
Charles Sumner illustrates the deep and tender 
friendship which marked the intercourse between the 
aspiring statesman and patriot and the poet. 

During war time Longfellow was writing his trans- 
lation of Dante, or preparing to do so, and in 1871, 
Jan. 6, he says : “The subject of the Divine Tragedy 
has taken entire possession of me, so that I can do 
nothing else.” This was a poetic version of the gos- 
pel story which was to form the first part of “ Chris- 
tus.” On the 27th of the same month he writes, 
“ And now the Divine Tragedy is finished.” 

We remember the delight with which “ Hiawa- 
tha” was greeted when it first came before the read- 
ing world, early in the year 1855. It was promptly 
translated into German and his friend, the transla- 
tor, Ferdinand Freiligrath, writes thus to him in 
1856: “I was truly pleased to learn that my transla- 
ting ‘ Hiawatha’ gives you some satisfaction, and that 
you approved, too, of my letter about the metre, in 
the Athenzum. This letter, it appears, has really 
ended the controversy,—at least none of the contro- 
versialists whom it tried to pacify have come forward 
against it. For this reason I did not deem it fit to 
take up the subject once more and to give to the pub- 
lic the interesting details about Indian parallelism 
which I found in your first letter; but I shall, of 
course, make use of them in the preface of my trans- 
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lation. My children admire your portraits, and know 
very well they represent but one man,—a poet friend 
of their father’s, far away beyond the sea; and very 
often, when at play under one of the portraits, they 
may be overheard singing about— 
‘The gentle Chibiabos, 
He the best of all musicians, 
He the sweetest of all singers. 

We should liketo copy many of the letters and bits 
of journal which make up this record of his last days, 
and the loving tributes of warm personal friends 
which expressed somewhat of their sense of bereave- 
ment when the poet’s voice was no more to be heard 
on earth. How they love to bear record to the peren- 
nial sweetness of his character and the unfaltering 
purity of his life. His brother, the editor, says at 
the close of the letters and journals,—speaking of the 
end of Longfellow’s life: “It wasa golden sunset, in 
spite of the infirmities that beset him; for he could 
never lose his pleasure in making others happy, and 
only during the few last days did he lose his own bappi- 
ness among his books and at his desk. The influence 
his presence gave out to others, of calm good cheer 
and tenderness, made those who knew him feel that 
he possessed, in larger measure than others, what 
Jean Paul Richter calls ‘a heavenly unfathomable- 
ness which makes man Godlike, and love toward him 
infinite.’ Indeed this ‘heavenly unfathomableness’ 
was a strong characteristic of his nature, and the 
gracious silence in which he often dwelt gave a rare 
sense of song without words. Therefore perhaps on 
that day when we gathered around the form through 
which his voice was never again to utter itself, and 
heard his own words upon the air, saying ‘ Weep not 
my friends! rather rejoice with me; I shall not 
feel the pain, but shall be gone, and you will have 
another friend in heaven,’ it was impossible not to 
believe that he was with us still, the central spirit, 
comforting and uplifting the circle of those who were 
most dear to him.” 

Dr. Holmes in a memorial tribute says: “ The 
saying of Buffon that the style is the manself,—or of 
the man himself, as some versions have it—was never 
truer than in the case of our beloved poet. Let us 
understand by ‘style’ all that gives individuality to 
the expression of a writer; and in the subjects, the 
handling, the spirit, and aim of his poems, we see the 
reflex of a personal character which made him worthy 
of that almost unparalleled homage which crowned 
his noble life. Such a funeral procession as attended 
him in thought to his resting-place has never joined 
the train of mourners that followed the hearse of a 
poet,—could we not say of any privatecitizen? And 
we all feel that no tribute could be too generous, too 
universal, to the union ofa divine gift with one of the 
loveliest of human characters.” 

Upon one of Longfellow’s bdok-plates was en- 
graved the motto “ Nonclamor sed amor.” It is taken 
from a Latin verse, thus translated : 

“Not voice but vow, 
Not harp-string but heart-string, 
Not loudness but love, 
Sounds in the ear of God.” 

And this is the motto of the book we now have 
before us. 8. R. 


,” 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

FISHING CREEK HALF YEAR MEETING. 
THIS occurred at Millville, Pa., on Fifth-day, the 
23d ult.,and was attended by several members of the 
Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committee. The meeting 
was large, the house being nearly filled, and it was a 
solemn occasion in which the word of exhortation 
flowed freely. The youths’ meeting, on the following 
day, was most encouraging. More in attendance than 
could be seated in the house, and the interest in the 
spoken word was very manifest. The monthly meet- 
ing held on Fourth-day showed an increase in mem- 
bership during the year. This is cause for much 
thankfulness, since in this action families have been 
united in membership. This gathering in of children 
and the parent not before a member of the meeting 
must have an influence that will be salutary to the 
meeting and greatly increase the usefulness in that 
vicinity. 

The members of the Visiting Committee attended 
with great satisfaction large meetings held at Bear 
Gap, Roaring Creek and Catawissa, besides making 
many family visits. R. 


From the West Chester Republican. 

DR. EZRA MICHENER. 
THE venerable and widely known Doctor Ezra Mich- 
ener passed peacefully to rest on the morning of 
Sixth month 24th, about half past seven o’clock, at 
his home near Toughkenamon, in New Garden town- 
ship. For some time past his physical powers have 
shown evidences of gradual decay, but until recently 
his downward progress has been comparatively slow. 
On several occasions it was thought by those in at- 
tendance upon him that the closing hour was draw- 
ing nigh, but each time he appeared to take a new, 
though brief, lease of life. During the Jatter part of 
last week he was extremely feeble and it became 
evident that he would hardly rally again. With this 
expectation his nearest relatives were summoned and 
remained with him until the end came. 

The deceased, who was the son of Mordecai and 
Alice Dunn Michener, was born in Londongrove 
township, near West Grove, Eleventh month 24th, 
1794, and consequently would have attained his nine- 
ty-third year had his life been prolonged for five 
months. - Having obtained the usual common school 
education he decided to pursue a professional career, 
and in 1815 left home to study medicine with Doctor 
Davis, of Philadelphia. In this he showed such apti- 
tude that during his second year of study he was ap- 
pointed to assist in the public dispensary of the city, 
visiting out-door patients and helping the apothecary 
of the establishment in compounding prescriptions. 
While engaged in this duty he made at least four 
thousand visits, and his services were in great de- 
mand among the recipients of the locality of the dis- 
pensary. That he might devote all of his time to 
the prosecution of his studies he resigned his ap- 
pointment in 1817. His resignation was accepted 
with great reluctance by the Board of Managers, 
which voted him the sum of $50 for his labors, an 
unusual proceeding, the instruction afforded to be- 
ginners having been previously considered adequate 
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compensation. The Doctor in after life when speak. 
ing of the time spent at the dispensary stated that 
he considered it a most valuable period and that he 
considered the head physician, Dr. Griffin, ag hig 
medical godfather. Passing his final examinations 
in the spring of 1818 he received his diploma and 
soon after began practice at his old home in Weg 
Grove. His first visits to his patients were made on 
foot and as the population of that day was widely 
scattered his range of practice extended from the 
western end of Chester Valley on the north to Mary. 
land on the south, and from Elk Creek to the Bran. 
dywine. Ten years were spent at West Grove, when 
an opening occurring he purchased a property near 
New Garden meeting to which he removed and where 
he has spent the remainder of his life. His term of 
practice extends over a period of sixty-eight years in 
all,and even after his virtual retirement from the 
active pursuit of his profession many of his old pa. 
tients came to him for advice. It is, however, asa 
scientist and a man of letters that his memory will 
longest endure outside of his own locality. Asa 
farmer’s boy his interest was early awakened in the 
wonders of the natural and physical world around 
him, and the enthusiasm which was then aroused 
never left him to the end of his life. His collections 
of plants, lichens, mosses, shells, minerals, and mam- 
mals were exhaustive and prepared with a conscien- 
tious devotion to details that was notable for thor- 
oughness. Of these up to the time of his death, he 
still retained great interest in his valuable accumula- 
tions of land and water shells, and was constantly 
adding to their number. At the time of the estab- 
lishment of Swarthmore College his large collection 
of stuffed animals and birds was transferred to the 
museum of that institution to perish in the conflagra- 
tion which destroyed that building but it is probable 
that his extensive herbariums are still intact. In ad- 
dition to pursuing the paths of scientific investigation 
while conducting large practice, he also devoted much 
time to literary work and idle moments were rare, 
In this connection among other works emanating 
from his ready pen may be enumerated : “A Retrospect 
of Early Quakerism,” a valuable work embodying 
rouch information relating to the Society of Friends 
in America, a brief exposition of the testimony of 
Peace, “The Christian Casket or Pearl of Great 
Price,” and a botanical work entitled, “ A Manual of 
Weeds or the Weed Exterminator.” His later pro- 
ductions include a Memoir of Mary Michener his 
wife, published in 1885; “ The Great Tornado,” pub- 
lished in 1877; “Hand Book of Eclampsia,” pub- 
lished in 1883; a pamphlet relating to the separation 
among Friends, and a number of temperance leaflets. 
In codperation with Dr. W. D. Hartman, of West 
Chester, he also joined in the preparation of a work 
on the molluscous animals and shells of Chester 
county which was published under the name of “ Con- 
chologia Cestrica,” and is regarded as high authority 
on the subject. Upon the subject of temperance he 
was a voluminous writer and articles from his pen 
have frequently appeared in the columns of the Re- 
publican and other local newspapers. The consist- 
ency of his life in reference to the use of intoxicants 
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placed him in a position te wage an uncompromising 
warfare against liquor and he rarely missed an op- 
portunity to deal ita blow. He was married twice, 
his first wife being Sarah Spencer, three of her chil- 
dren, Ellwood Michener, Mary, wife of Joel Walton, 
and Phebe, widow of George Webster, surviving him. 
The last named has made her home with her father 
of recent years, and cared for him in his old age. 
His second marriage was to Mary Walton, whose 
death preceeded his own by a few years. His dispo- 
sition was of a social nature, and to young inquiring 
minds he was always accessible, though his excessive 
modesty would often cause him to withhold informa- 
tion of a personal character. On almost any other 
subject he would converse freely and intelligently, 
and the writer has thus passed many a pleasant and 
profitable hour in his society. His stock of informa- 
tion seemed almost without limit, especially on 
points concerning natural history. In the prepara- 
tion of the History of Chester county he was fre- 
quently applied to by Judge Futhey to furnish mat- 
ter in reference to the Society of Friends, and his 
resources never seemed to fail him. It is the general 
impression that he has left behind him many valua- 
ble manuscripts which he has prepared during the 
intervals of his busy life for posthumous publication, 
and which will appear in due season. During his 
lifetime he was elected a corresponding member of 
the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, and 
has always taken more or less interest in the opera- 
tions of that institution. His correspondence with 
other scientists has always been quite extensive and 
his views have been received, both at home and 
abroad, with the due respect to which they were en- 
titled. In conclusion, his life has been one unself- 
ishly devoted to the service of his fellow man, and 
when at last his many years of probation are brought 
to a close, he leaves behind, as a heritage to his fam- 
ily, an untarnished and honored name. W. P.S. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


MID-WEEK MEETINGS, ETC.,IN NEW YORK YEARLY 
MEETING. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I THINK it may be proper to make some review of 
the communication of “Friend ” in your issue of the 
llth inst., in reference to exercises of New York 
Yearly Meeting. When the consideration of the 
state of the Society was before the meeting on Third- 
day morning, and the deficiencies in the attendance 
ofour religious meetings were reported, it wasclaimed 
by a very few, two or three perhaps, that our Chris- 
tian discipline might be wrong in its requirements of 
the membership to attend all our religious meetings ; 
and that it might be altered perhaps to advantage, so 
as to be less stringent in this particular; and that 
those who omitted or neglected to attend our meet- 
ings might be justified in so doing ; and that it might 
not be considered a breach of our order, but that each 
and all might be allowed to do just as they thought 
proper in the matter, without being amenable to our 
discipline, or considered as offenders against its salu- 
tary order. 


This was one view presented to the meeting, and 


there was another directly antagonistic to this, which 
was that to alter our discipline to meet this weakness 
would be fatal to the organization of the Society. 
The meeting itself was fully united in this latter view, 
and maintained with firmness the ancient and well- 
known testimony of the Society to faithful and regu- 
lar attendance of all our religious meetings. Tolower 
the standard of discipline, it was claimed, would be 
striking a blow at the very foundations of our re- 
ligious Society, and indeed at religion itself. No 
discipline could possibly hold the Society together, 
which would allow its membership liberty to do as 
they please, or to violate its order. The discipline is 
the bond which holds the Society together; without 
it all would fall to pieces. All would be chaos. The 
idea of introducing reforms amongst us, of making 
improvement and progress, of spreading the truth 
throughout the world, and at the same time tearing 
down religious principles, and neglecting religious as- 
sociation, and the attendance upon religious meet- 
ings, was shown to be inconsistent and even absurd. 
All moral reforms must go hand in hand with relig- 
ion. They must be an off-shoot or branch of the tree 
of religion. “No branch can bear fruit except it 
abide in the vine; no more can ye, except ye abide 
in me.” Religion must be the root, the basis of all 
philanthropy, of all reform, of all progress. With- 
out it there can be no reformations, no growth in the 
truth. And this was the view which obtained in the 
Yearly Meeting. 

As evidence of this fact, I have only to state that 
a large committee of that body was appointed, with- 
out any dissent whatever, to visit, uphold, strengthen, 
and encourage, not only the smaller meetings, but all 
the subordinate meetings, throughout the yearly 
meeting for the ensuing year. 

Another evidence consists in the facts that since 
that time, both the Monthly Meetings of New York 
and Chappaqua, have set apart committees to estab- 
lish an indulged meeting for worship at Sing Sing, 
under the joint care of the said monthly meetings, if 
way should open therefor. The appointment of the 
first meeting for worship, under the authority of the 
aforesaid committee, is made for First-day next, the 
26th inst. The membership at that place consists of 
Friends who belong to both these monthly meetings, 
and it was in answer to their urgent request to have 
such meetings established amongst them that the 
foregoing action has been taken. 

Now [ask does this look like a falling off of interest 
in our religious meetings? Is it not rather one of the 
encouraging signs of the times? I so regard it. It 
manifests not only life, but an increase of the life of 
to-day in our time-honored Society. The religious 
element of the present day is thus more fully mani- 
fested in the increasing and growing interest of our 
membership, more particularly among those with 
rising families around them, and with those also who 
are participating more largely in our business meet- 
ings, and taking a more widely diffused interest in 
the Society generally. This improved condition in 
the state of things exists in other yearly meetings as 
well as our own, and furnishes the hope for a suc- 
cession of standard bearers, and valiants, to bear aloft 
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the great truths of the Christian religion as held by 
the Society of Friends. 

There never was a time when the Society of 
Friends was more needed than it isto-day. See to it, 
then, dear friends, that nothing be done to injure or 
weaken it, or lower its high standard; but on the 
contrary that everything be done that can be done to 
sustain and uphold its glorious doctrines and princi- 
ples and testimonies. Anda brighter day will be 
sure to dawn upon us. Hope on, labor on, in Divine 
strength and ability and all will yet be well. 

THomas FouLke. 
New York, Sixth Month 24. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


RergrEnce having been made in several issues of 
your paper, and again in the last number, to a grow- 
ing interest among English Friends toward all bearing 
the name of Friends, it may be satisfactory to know 
that while no official action took place at the London 
Yearly Meeting, in the matter of corresponding with 
all branches of Friends in America, individual action 
is contemplated. In a letter received a few days 
since, from John Taylor, London, who attended a 
First-day morning meeting, held in this city, 15th 
street and Rutherford Place, in Tenth month last, 
while on a social visit, he writes: “We have this 
week concluded London Yearly Meeting, and in 
about a fortnight’s time, we shall have the printed 
General Epistle in our hands. I should like to send 
in my individual name a copy of the Epistle to all 
your monthly meetings. Can thou furnish me with 


the address of the Clerks of your various meetings?” 

I have forwarded him all the information practi- 
cable, and the General Epistle will no doubt be 
forthcoming. 


SAMUEL B. HaIneEs. 
New York, 6th month 25. 


From the Swarthmore Pheenix, Sixth month. 
WHAT KNOWLEDGE IS OF THE MOST 
WORTH. 

“°TIS a consummation devoutly to be wished ” that 
the adoption of a rational system of education by our 
prominent educators will in the near future forever 
silence the long-drawn-out controversy upon the 
comparative value of an exclusively scientific or classi- 
cal training. If, instead of ignorant fashion or the 
individual preference of those who have established 
the curriculums now in vogue, the criterion of the 
fitness of any study had been the relative worth of 
that particular study asa part of a judicious educa- 
tional course, such a discussion would never have 
arisen. Herbert Spencer says that knowledge that 
treats of the preservation of health yields in im- 
portance to no other whatever ; but there are many 
who differ with him there. They believe that man 
has a higher interest than earthly life, and that the 
Bible injunction to “Seek first the kingdom of God ” 
should be obeyed. Fortunate it is that in this land 
of religious liberty knowledge can be easily acquired 
‘in whatever form is most satisfying to the earnest 
seeker after eternal truth. 

But of all recular knowledge, hygienic instruction 


ee 
should be placed first. Are not health and longevity 
man’s greatest earthly blessings ? While it is vanity 
to desire to live long and not live well, it is equally 
certain that there can be little usefulnes or true hap- 
piness without health. A distinguished Sanitarian, 
Dr. E. A. Wood, says: ‘‘ We know all about other 
people ; next to nothing of ourselves. We know the . 
size of the sun, the temperature of the moon, and the 
weight of Saturn. We spend millions to teach our 
children the geography and the histories of foreign 
lands; we study the habits of extinct races that 
gnawed bones in caves, or slept on piles out on lakes; 
nay, we even teach the very anatomy of the caye 
men and pile dwellers of antiquity ! But how many 
dollars are spent to teach our children self-knowl- 
edge, the kind of knowledge most important ?” 

In our elementary schools, the geography of coun- 
tries which many will never see, and the knowledge 
of which they will very soon forget, is taught froma 
series of graded text-books, while one lean primer ig 
sufficient to describe the structure and tell the right 
and wrong use of that wonderful mechanism that 
man carries around with him every day of his often 
too short life. In not a few of our colleges, professors 
of some dead language are supported for exclusive 
benefit of perhaps, a few students, while such- a 
thing as a professorship in Hygiene is too expensive 
and altogether needless. It is true that during the 
four years of a college course a few lectures may be 
given on the subject, but these would not afford op- 
portunity for a good outline, much less its: proper 
treatment. The proper study of man would not de- 
mand the extinction of the other sciences or of the 
classics. Man is an animal, and the observations of 
comparative anatomy, physiology, etc., would be of 
great use, while the classics would serve as a most 
valuable hand-maid to the knowledge of ancient civil- 
ization. Valuable lessons could yet be learned from 
the water supply and sanitation of Greek and Roman 
cities. Besides the necessary instruction, every 
school and college should support a physician, who 
should have personal oversight over the health of 
each individual student. He should see that all the 
surroundings were sanitary, and that those under his 
care overtax neither eye nor brain in study, nor heart 
and lungs in exercise. 

The study of man offers the most interesting field 
for original research, as there is plenty of uncertain 
data. There could be no higher subject than man’s 
spiritual relation, nor any more philanthropic than 
preventive science. The names of Pasteur, Koch 
and Pettenhofes will be warmly cherished as bene- 
factors of mankind long after their eminently useful 
services are ended, but 

“ Oh, rise some other such ! 
Or all that we have left is empty talk 
Of old achievements, and despair of new.” 

Here is a chance for women who desire to be of a8 
much use as possible to the world. As sanitarians 
they could prevent far more misery than they can 
cure with drugs as physicians. Our liberally educated 
women are wishing to enlarge their sphere of useful- 
ness, while they at the same time overlook a field 
that is particularly their own, that of dress reform. 
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As soon as women show that they are guided by rea- 
gon and not by senseless fashion, they should be al- 
lowed the right to vote, and not before. 

Every college and similar institution of learning 
should have at least one endowed chair for a Profes- 
sorship of Hygiene, Hereditary and Sanitary Science, 
etc., and students who patronize such a rational inno- 
vation would, by their increased health and useful- 
ness in after life, do more for the credit of their 
Alma Mater than thousands of dollars spent in any 
other way. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

—The attendance at the recent Commencement 
was larger than it has been for several years. The 
exhibition of the products of the Manual Training 
Department, in the Science Building, was visited by 
many friends. 

—The subject of Endowed Professorships was 
presented at the Reunion of the Alumni, on Com- 
mencement evening, and much interest was mani- 
fested. A subscription has been circulated among 
the friends of the College for the past few weeks, and 
over $2,000 has already been subscribed. It is thought 
that enough are interested in the movement to raise 
the amount named before the close of the coming 
College year. The subscription is worded as follows: 

“It being highly desirable that Swarthmore Col- 
lege should have the aid of Endowed Professorships, 
we, the undersigned, hereby agree to give the sums 
set opposite our respective names, to aid in endowing 
a Professorship in said College, which Professorship 
shall be selected and named by the Board of Mana- 
gers. This subscription shall be payable to the 
Treasurer of the Committee on Trusts, Endowments, 
and Scholarships, when the whole amount subscribed 
reaches the sum of forty thousand dollars, and no 
subscription shall be binding until the whole amount 
shall be subscribed.” 

Friends interested in this movement will please 
send to the College for blank forms, and those secur- 
ing subscriptions should return them to the College 
to be placed on file. 


R. Harnes. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

LINES ON A SIXTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 

The following lines were suggested by a visit to our aged and 
worthy friends, Cornelius and Mary Ratliff, on behalf of our First- 
day school, and to convey words of kind and loving regard on 
the occasion of the 65th anniversary of their marriage. Corne- 
lius has been blind for several years, yet he attended our meet- 
ing until the cold weather of last fall prevented. Hisinterest in 
both the Society and First-day schoo! is activs and bright. He 
has the FRIgNDs’ INTELLIGENCER read to him and keeps posted 
on the Scripture lessons. 


: B. STRATTAN, 
Richmond, Ind., 6th month 18. 


“COME here my children one and all ; 
My voice is weak and low, 

And my eyes have grown so very dim 
And my feet are aged and slow ; 


“Yet I have a story I want to tell, 
For I wish you all,” he said, 

“To know it is five and sixty years 
Since mother and I were wed. 


“Sixty-five years, to-day, my child, 
Since first I called her bride, 

And now as then, she is dearer far 
Than all the earth beside. 


“A golden chain, so it seems to me, 
And the links have brighter grown ; 
Although I cannot see her now 
I know she is my own. 


“ An helpmeet truly as God designed, 
That the tempter could not win, 
And so we dwell in the Eden of love 

Away from the paths of sin. 


“Our children have come and gone from us, 
And our friends have passed away, 

But the waters still, and the pastures green, 
Refresh our souls to-day.” 


And he wearily leaned, this friend of ours, 
In his quaint old rocking-chair ; 

There shone in his face a hallowed light 
Of a spirit wondrous fair ; 


And I said in my heart, ‘“ the valley of death,” 
With its shadows cold and dim, 

Can send no chill to these waiting ones, 
For they now are safe with Him. 


May the finger of Time, O, Father dear, 
Pencil our face thus fair ; 

May we live like them in the house of God 
And dwell in the courts of prayer. 


So, when the Master calls us home, 
We shall need no pardoning grace, 

But out of the darkness into the day 
We will see Him face to face. 


E. 8S. WALLACE. 


PRIESTS UNTO GOD. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
THERE is a silent ministry 
That knows no rite of book or bell; 
That eyes divine alone can see, 
And heaven’s own language only tell. 


It has no altars and no fane, 
No waiting crowd, no tuneful choir; 

It serves from beds of speechless pain, 
From lips that anguish brands with fire. 


From homes of want, and loss, and woe, 
Its worship rises up to Him 

Who hears those accents faint and low, 
Through the loud praise of cherubim. 


The dauntless heart, the patient soul, 
That faces life’s severest stress 

With smiling front and stern control, 
Intent its suffering kin to bless; 


The meek, who gather every hour, 

From brier and thorn and wayside tree, 
Their largess scant of fruit or flower, 

The harvest of humility ; 


The tempered will that bows to God, 

And knows him good though tempests lower ; 
That owns the judgments of his rod 

Are but the hidings of his power ; 
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That se0s the sun behind the cloud, 
Intent to labor, pray and wait, 
Whatever winds blow, low or loud, 
Sure of the harbor, soon or late: 


Like the small blossoms by the way, 

* Enduring cold, enjoying the sun, 

In rain, or snow, or sparkling spray, 
Cheerful till all their life is done. 


Dear, homely ministers of love, 
Used and forgot, like light and air. 
Ah! when we reach that life above 
They will be stately seraphs there ! 
—Selected. 


EXPERIENCE OF LIFE IN ARIZONA. 


[The following letter from Dr. J. H. Way, formerly of 

West Chester, now residing at Tempé, Arizona, will be of 
interest, we think, to our readers generally, apart from the 
special interest of those acquainted with the writer. It 
was written some weeks ago.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL. |] 
HOW glad I am to be in a country where I can live 
out of doors in winter, no one can realize. On our 
recent purchase, our homestead, where I sit is a ridge 
ten to fifteen feet above the level of farmsabout us. To 
the east this ridge flattens out intoa level bench giving 
us ten to fifteen acresof very fine fruit land, and on 
which we have two hundred peach trees, two hun- 
dred apricot trees,and one hundred pomegranate trees, 
besides figs, grape vines, and garden truck. Upon 
the highest point of this ridge we live in our Pisno 
Indian or brush shed, and here we shall build our 
“model” house from which we hope to get as much 
comfort for $200 as we could get east for one costing 
$2,000. In front of where we sit and near the lake is 
an artificial lake or pond, or rather a natural depres- 
sion between two ridges filled with water from the 
canal. On this the white Pekin ducks sport and live 
day and night. 

The road and canal front of us divides our eighty- 
acre ranch into two unequal parts—twenty acres of 
pasture on the south side and sixty on the north. 
Two or three acres of two year old fruit trees, fifteen 
or twenty of poor wheat for kay, and the balance un- 
cultivated. We have putin some corn and melons 
and hope to plant other things if we can care for them. 
The one room adobe house we shall use for storage 
of various things and for extracting and storing 
honey. 

With theland and improvements we get a one-half 
share or right in the canal which gives an abundant 
supply of water, and without which the land is value- 
less. One water right is allowed to each quarter-sec- 
tion of one hundred and sixty acres, and there are 
one hundred and nine rights to the canal, owned 
and controlled mutually by the ranchers and the 
farmers. Each water right is valued at $1,000 and none 
for sale. When I came a few extra rights not yet 
applied to use on land could be then bought for four 
hundred dollars. Being so near the ditch we have 
no side or subditches to keep up and so have superior 
advantages in water and much less cost. There is 
abundance of work for three or four well men, irrigat- 
ing ditches to clean and to make, trees to trim and 
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plow, irrigating todo. Abner and I have the fun of 
doing the garden—bees and poultry to care for and 
hundred other things. We could make a fine Open- 
ing for any young man from the East willing to work 
and wanting to make a home and get land. * ont 

The men interested in the railroad and the syndi. 
cate of California men who have bought most the 
town site of Tempé, are buying where they can and 
prices are still advancing. The fact of the McPherson 
Brothers the largest raisin growers in Californig— 
having just planted beyond Phcenix a whole section— 
six hundred and forty acres—to raisin grapes, as well 
as other California men buying and planting largely, 
and all saying on account of the dryness of the air 
the Salt river and Gila valley are very superior for 
raisin-curing—all this gives confidence. 

The profits of a few acres of fruit in bearing at 
different places show that the land will pay interest 
on prices far beyond the present. Lands cultivated 
to fruit sell from $200 to $1,000 per acre in California, 
and seem to be still advancing. I hope to live to see 
$100 per acre offered for this ranch, that being the 
figure at which land adjoining us on the west is now 
held. 

Some eastern and western capitalists are now 
opening an avenue to extend a distance of twelve 
miles north-west of Phcenix. This is to be one hun 
dred ‘feet wide, rows of trees along the sides, and two 
drives separated by an irrigating ditch from Arizona 
Canal. One drive will be used while the other ig 
being flooded and dried enough for use, thus securing 
a drive without dust. The main street of Phoenix is 
to be extended two or more miles and farms are 
bought in at high prices for that purpose. Lands 
adjoining our ranch down near Phcenix are held at 
$100 per acre and small pieces selling at that price, 
Much of the land near Phcenix is, and more will be 
cut up into five and ten acre lots and sold to persons 
wanting a home to raise fruit. 

A boom similar to that affecting Southern Califor- 
nia the last two years seems to be coming to this 
valley. The Maricopa and Phcenix railroad is nearly 
to Tempé, where it crosses the river on its way to 
Pheenix, so our friends can come almost to our door 
in the cars. 

Cattle are on pasture here all through the year, 
chickens requiring no protection from cold, eggs twen- 
ty cents and butter forty cents. We received twenty- 
five cents per dozen for eggs yesterday—the first sold 
off this ranch. Weshall guarantee all eggs and re 
place all that are not good. I have no notion of peo- 
ple buying three bad eggs in a dozen as we have often 
done. Peach, apricot, and other trees grow thrifty 
and bear for a dozen or more years; that is as long as 
any have been planted here. 

Figs last from twenty to thirty years as far as 
known, and oftener to a hundred years in old coun- 
tries. The alfalfa is now fully in bloom; itis a beauti- 
ful purple. The mowers are at work and summer is 
with us. As soon as the hay is removed the ground 
is flooded, one land at a time for an hour or two, wet- 
ting to the depth of many inches. This starts a rapid 
growth and the crop is again ready to turn off one to 
one and ahalf tons per acre in six or eight weeks. 
If not pastured this goes on until October or Novem- 
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ber, when we saw them mowing after we came last 
vent. One neighbor near Phenix ranch has his one 
hundred and sixty acres all in alfalfa. Last yeur he 
pastured sixty head of horses at $1.50 each per month, 
and cut 500 tons of hay which sold at 35 per ton on 
the ranch. His gross receipts thus figure $900 for 
pasture, $2,500 for hay, total $3,400. His expenses 
for water, labor, and wages for himself were $1,500 
being a net income of $1,900 or 12 per cent. on $16,000, 
the present value of his ranch, which a few years 
ago cost him as many hundreds. Another neighbor 
adjoining us did about the same, making less hay and 
having more stock in pasture. Fruit culture will pay 
five times as much, but few people here know more 
than to raise stock and grain. The fruit growers are 
coming; “five acres enough” will be the future of the 
yalley, and it will be wonderful to behold. 

The day is bright and beautiful, as is every day. 
We retire at night under the cover of a clear sky and 
countless shining stars, knowing that we will awake 
in the morning under the same clear, blue, cloudless 
sky. Every day is the same, perpetual sunshine. 
The sun is hot, warming up to 90° part of the day. 
The nights pleasant. We look for continued hot 
weather for six months. We shall do our work if 
possible in the cool of the day, and lie by at mid-day. 


The flies are bad, very bad. They have life 
enough to light on us, but not energy enough to get 
off, and their powers to tickle and worry are beyond 
description. 

The pomegranate grows like weeds, bears a rich 
red orcrimson colored flower of a long bell shape, and 
seems to bloom for many weeks. When in bloom the 
bush-like tree is royal in appearance as it is covered 
with these red bells. We have a hundred or more of 
them from three to four feet high, and from slips I 
want to make a hedge along the road inside our ditch. 
It is even more ornamental than Pyrus Japonica and 
bears a salable fruit. Twelve Indians ride by as I 
write, their long straight black hair decorated with 
turkey feathers flying in the air. They are all laugh- 
ing, chatting, hallooing to each other ; they have been 
to Tempé to see the railroad bridge building across 
the Salt river. It is very novel to them, and hun- 
dreds of mén, women, and children go to see the en- 
gine at work. Two Indians just came to sell us peas; 
I gave them a Harper's Weekly and they sit busily 
looking and talking over the pictures. They are 
objects of interest, but grow tireseme by their long 
visits. We have to keep watch as they are so liable 
to pick up things. They are very like children and 
have to be humored more than the latter. They are 
often troublesome and in the way, but people have to 
bear with them as they are outside of our laws; they 
are, however, entirely peaceable and friendly. 

Within a few days the ranch adjoining our Phenix, 
forty acres, sold for one hundred dollars per acre to a 
man who has lived in the valley two years—a fine 
family of folks from Illinois. There is something 
soothing about the climate. No sudden changes, each 
day similar to the one gone before, perhaps a little 
cooler or warmer. Summer no doubt by its long con- 
tinuance is tiresome. We are told the tendency or 
feeling is to sit still in the shade. 
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Yesterday we finished extracting the honey from 
our beehives, taking fifty-five gallons ; this we should 
do every ten days for some time. 

We all grow fond of this superior honey and find 
ourselves eating more of it. It does not contain the 
acid which creates the burning in the throat as does 
the eastern honey. We use some of it in cooking and 
for every meal, all being so fond of it. Honey whole- 
sales here at twenty-five cents and retails at one dol- 
lar per gallon. We hope to have some two hundred 
gallons if the honey flow continues. 

James and Mary Broomell were over at the Nor- 
mal School recently to see their daughter and spent 
the night with us. They have a forty-acre tract near 
their brother, and are prospering. They, like us, enjoy 
the climate and the freedom of the life we lead. 


J. H.W. 








THE LAND IN SEVERALTY BILL: LETTER 
OF SENATOR DAWES. 

[Under date of the 3d ultimo, Senator Dawes of Massa- 

chusetts, writes a letter to the Boston Pilot, protesting 
against the view sought to be spread by Dr. Bland, (as in 
his recent letter to The American, copied in this journal) 
that the Land in Severalty Bill does injustice to the In- 
dians. We make the following extracts. He refers, in 
opening, to an article previously published in the Pilot.— 
Eps.] 
THE language of the article is so identical with that 
of many others which have recently appeared, as to 
leave no doubt of a common inspiration, very fa- 
miliar to those who have been laboring for the past 
few’ years to secure legislation, having for its object 
the making out of the Indian a self-supporting citi- 
zen of the United States. If that is what is meant 
by “ destroying the Indians” I plead guilty to the 
charge for I verily believe that, by a wise adminis- 
tration of the Severalty Act, such an administration 
of it as President Cleveland recently assured Mayor 
Prince he was about to undertake, in a very few 
years the Indian as an Indian will cease to exist 
among 1s, and will give place to the self-supporting, 
law-abiding citizen of the United States. It is the 
fear of this very result which stimulates the activity 
of the men who are attempting to mislead the public 
by wmisappropriating the name of “ Indian Defense 
Association.” Just so far as this bill shall prove a 
success in putting individual Indians on their own 
feet and enabling them to stand alone, just so far the 
“craft” of these men is in danger. Hine ille lach- 
ryme. But if the meaning of the article is that the 
Severalty Act fails to recognize and protect every ex- 
isting right of the Indian, individual and collective, 
I plead not guilty and appeal to the act itself for vin- 
dication. 

The Severalty provisions of this act are nothing 
more or less in legal effect than provisions whereby 
one or more of several owners of land in common can 
secure the separate and exclusive enjoyment of his 
share apart from the rest. It is a provision for parti- 
tion of common lands. Massachusetts provides for 
this in her laws, and so does every other State in the 
Union, so faras I know. If youand your neighborsown 
in common a tract of land in Boston and you are de- 
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sirous of having your part by yourself, the laws of 
Massachusetts provide a way for you to obtain it, 
whether those who own with you consent or not. 
This is what the Severalty Act attempts to do with 
common land owned by a tribe of Indians. The dif- 
ference between an Indian tribe and the people of 
Massachusetts necessitates different provisions of 
law, but the end sought and the legal effect on the 
rights of owners is the same. 

The article declares that “the bill annuls the 
treaties and over-rides all proprietary rights of every 
tribe except nine of the most civilized.” On the con- 
trary, it so expressly recognizes every treaty, obliga- 
tion, and proprietary right that now it is a law, not an 
inch of land can be taken from an Indian without 
bis consent and in conformity with his title. I put 
these words taken from the law against the bald 
assertion I have quoted: “That at any time after 
lands have been allotted to all the Indians of any 
tribe as herein provided, or sooner if in the opinion 
of the President it shall be for the best interests of 
said tribe, it shall be lawful for the Secretary of the 
Interior to negotiate with such Indian tribe for the 
purchase and release by said tribe in conformity with 
the treaty or statute under which such reservation is held, 
of such portions of its reservation not allotted as such 
tribe shall, from time to time, consent to sell, on such 
terms and conditions as shall be considered just and 
equitable between the United States and said tribe of 
Indians, which purchase shall not be complete until 
ratified by Congress. 
~ ~ * * * * * * * * * 

The bill which passed the Senate in the last Con- 
gress and was reported favorably by the House Com- 
mittee, but not reached for action, by which one-half 
the Sioux reservation, equal to twice the area of all 
Massachusetts, was set apart in fee for the Sioux 
tribes residing on it, only about 28,000 in all, and the 
balance capitalized in a cash fund devoted forever to 
the education and civilization of the Indians, con- 
tained this express provision : 

“Src. 22.—That this act shall take effect only upon 
the acceptance thereof and consent thereto by the 
different bands of the Sioux nation of Indians, in 
manner and form prescribed by the twelfth article of 
the said treaty between the United States and said 
Indians, concluded April 29, 1868 ; which said accept- 
ance and consent shall be made known by proclama- 
tion thereof by the President of the United States, 
upon satisfactory proof presented to him that the 
same has been obtained in the manner and form re- 
quired by said twelfth article of said treaty, which 
proof shall be so presented to him within one year 
from the passage of this act ; and upon failure of such 
proof and proclamation this act becomes of no effect, 
and null and void.” 

If the same thing shall be attempted under the 
Severalty Act, I have already shown by quotations 
from that act that not an inch of their land can be 
taken from those Indians “ except in conformity with 
the treaty or statute under which said reservation is 
held.” And yet the man who puts forth the matter 
which makes up this article speaks of these “ Dawes 
Bills,” as he is pleased to call them, as “ frauds,” and 
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announces that he and those who act with him under 
this abused name of “Indian Defense Association ” 
propose to test their constitutionality in the Supreme 
Court. It is this act alone which gives the Indian 
any standing in court at all to test this or any other 
act, and if this is void he has no tribunal in which to 
be heard. By it alone are Indians made citizeng and 
empowered to enforce their rights in the courts of 
the United States on the same terms with white men 
by it alone is he guaranteed “ the benefit of and made 
subject to the laws both civil and criminal of the 
State or Territory in which he resides,” and by it 
alone is he “ entitled to all the rights, privileges, and 
immunities of every other citizen.” If this law falls 
under the fire of these self-constituted defenders of 
the Indians, with it fall all these great safeguards no. 
where else provided for. 


WHY SOME LAKES ARE SALT. 


THE cause of the saltness of some American lakes is 
too patent to require many words of explanation. It 
is probable that, when the continents were raised 
from the sea, the lake-basins had been already formed, 
and came up, therefore, brimful of water. In the 
northern and eastern part of the continent, where 
the supply from rain and snowfall exceeds the loss by 
evaporation, the salt, being continuously carried away 
through their outlets, has become so diluted as to be 
an imperceptible quantity. In arid regions, as the 
Pacific slope and the country about the Caspian, 
where the evaporation was in excess of the supply, 
the water-level of the lakes continuously sank until, 
on account of the diminished extent of surface, the 
equilibrium of loss and gain was attained. Hence 
the exceeding saltness of Great Salt Lake, the Dead 
Sea, etc. For a like reason the water of the Mediter- 
ranean contains more salt relatively than that of the 
ocean. Evaporation exceeding the supplies from the 
rivers and rainfall, it requires a constant current 
through the Strait of Gibraltar. The same is true of 
the Red Sea, causing a like current through the Strait 
of Bab-el-Mandeb. Other salt or brackish lakes prob- 
ably owe their saltness to the supplies from the land. 
Water being the most general of all solvents, the 
rains gather up the chloride of sodium from the soils 
and the disintegrating rocks, and where the streams 
fall into lakes whose only outlet is evaporation, the 
land itself must .be a constant source of saline sup- 
ply, and their waters must become more and more 
salt, until their capacity asa solvent has been reached. 

The Utah Basin must once have been filled to its 
brim with ocean-water. The outlet has been evapo- 
ration. The lake, receding to its present level, has 
left many evidences of its former extent.—Isaac 
KINLEY, in Popular Science Monthly. 








The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in a sad sincerity ; 
Himself from God he could not free ; 
He builded better than he knew ;— 
The conscious stone to beauty grew. 
—R. W. EMERSON. 
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BURDENS OF CHOICE. 


ONE often needs help in bearing a mental burden as 
well as in those which are physical; and a strong 
heart on which to lean may be as welcome asa strong 
shoulder. Life questions come up which it is not 
easy to decide without the word of a friend. The 
pracing air of conviction that he may feel may prove 
a tonic which shall react on the more pliant mind of 
the one in doubt. One may not take the responsi- 
bility of actually deciding any question for another, 
and yet the clear way in which he may put the case 
may flood another’s mind with light. 

The questions to be decided where a chance word 
may be of help, are numerous. Not infrequently 
they involve the happiness or misery of a life. We 
recall a young girl to whom such a word once came 
as a boon. She had reached a point in her path 
where two ways led before her,—one to the little red 
school-house, where she might earn her bread, the 
other to a house of luxury and ease. One she must 
tread alone; the other she might travel as the wife of 
a man twice her own age. Troubled by conflicting 
emotions of pride and doubt, she carried her hopes 
and fears to an older sister, the wife of a brave sol- 
dier. It was in those days of strife when no man 
counted his life dear, if he might spend it in the 
cause he had espoused,— when thousands were ready 
tosacrifice themselves for country and forhome. The 
elder sister listened to the simple story, then asked, 
“Do you love the man who wants to marry you,— 
. love him well enough to die forhim?” Then, seeing 
her sister falter, she quietly added, “ You know it is 
asin to marry without love.” The vision of luxury 
and ease faded away beneath the clear light of these 
words, and the little red school-house was chosen in- 
stéad. 

Multitudes of young people are about to choose 
their occupations for life within the next few months. 
The arguments and wishes of parents may not al- 
ways be heeded ; but the young men and young wo- 
men, the boys and girls, should not be left to bear 
this burden of choice entirely alone, nor should they 
be compelled, against their taste, to enter occupations 
and professions for which nature and taste have not 
adapted them. There isa golden mean which all 
parents do not reach in these matters. They are apt 
to go too far, and spoil the air-castle that the boy 
may have built for himself, or not go far enough, and 
leave the child unguided in this perplexing period. 
Older persons, men and women, come to these cross- 
ways where no guide-post points the way they should 
take. They need and are usually glad of the sound 
of a human voice at such times, and it is hard for the 
one of quick resolution and intrepid spirit not to 
force the perhaps timid and shrinking traveler into 
that way which to his fearful imaginantion is beset 
with lions. Yet, if duty really calls that way, the 
courageous God-speed of a stouter heart will not 
come amiss, 

: It is not necessarily giving officious advice to paint 
in clear colors for another the varying prospects as 
they appear to our eyes. Possibly, from wider ex- 
perience, we may give them a broader outlook. Pos- 


sibly, from a humbler position, we can show them 
the minuter beauties of the way before them. In 
any case, if it is going to lift the burden they must 
carry even but a little, we have no right to be silent. 

A gifted man once said, on being urged to give up 
one profession for another, that before he decided he 
asked the opinions of all his friends, and then 
took his own advice. We have never heard that he re- 
gretted his decision. That, after all, is what each 
should do,—choose for himself in great life questions ; 
but let him lean on his friends as well, if they can 
share the burden with him.—Christian Register. 


GROWTH IN CHILDREN. 
THE rate of growth of children varies according to 
sex. Thus, at the age of eleven and twelve years, 
boys are larger and heavier than girls ; but from that 
age on the evolution of the girls is more rapid, and 
they soon overtake the boys and pass them, till the 
age of fifteen years is reached, when the boys regain 
the ascendency, while the girls remain nearly sta- 
tionary. A curious relation has been discovered be- 
tween the growth of children in stature and in 
weight. M. Malling-Hansen, Director of the Deaf 
and Dumb Institution at Copenhagen, has for three 
years weighed and measured his pupils daily; and 
he has observed that their growth does not take 
place regularly and progressively, but by stages sepa- 
rated by intervals of rest. Weight also increases by 
periods after intervals of equilibrium. While the 
weight is increasing, the stature remains nearly sta- 
tionary, and vice versa. The maximum of increase of 
stature corresponds with a minimum period of aug- 
mentation of weight. The vital forces appear not to 
work on both sides at once. These variations are 
subject to the influence of the seasons. During 
autumn and early winter, according to M. Malling- 
Hansen, the child accumulates weight, while his 
stature increases slowly; but during spring, stature 
receives a veritable push, while weight increases but 
little. Some local habits have an influence on the 
stature. Stendhal remarked that many Roman girls 
had deformed vertebral columns, or were a little 
humpbacked, and found that it was the result of a 
popular belief prevailing in Rome that parents could 
promote the growth of their children by punching 


them in the back !—Guyor Davsss, in Popular Science 
Monthly. 





NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The library of the British Museum now contains more 
than 2,000,000 books which occupy three miles lineal of 
book-cases eight feet high. The library has increased to 
such an extent that the disposition of the beoks has be- 
come a serious difficulty to the authorities. There is still 
so much crowding that in a very short time the state of the 
library will necessitate the building of a new wing, unless 
other means are devised to obviate the difficulty. The 
scheme which has now been considered by the trustees, 
and has received their sanction, is one for the introduction 
of moveable book-cases into the library. 


—Dr. Anna M. Marshall of 1608 Mt. Vernon street, 
Philadelphia, sailed on the 18th inst., on the steamship 
Pennland for Europe. She was accompanied to New York 
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by her family and a number of intimate friends, who spent 
several hours aboard the vessel with her. After a few 
weeks’ travel, she will enter the Vienna Hospital with a 
view of perfecting herself more thoroughly in some 
branches of her profession. She intends returning on the 
Belgenland, which sails from Antwerp September 17th.— Ex- 
change. 

—“*My mother gets me up, builds the fire, gets my 
breakfast, and sends me off,” said a bright youth. ‘‘ What 
then?” said the reporter. “ Then she gets my father up 
and gets his breakfast and sends him off, then gets the 
other children their breakfast and sends them to school, 
and then she and the baby have their breakfast.” “ How 
old is the baby?” ‘“O, she is most two, but she can walk 
and talk as well as any of us.” “ Are you well paid?” “TI 
get $2 a week; father gets $2a day.” “How much does 
your mother get?” With a bewildered look the boy said : 
“‘ Mother! why she don’t work for anybody.” “TI thought 
you said she worked for all of you?” “ O, yes, she does, 
but there ain’t no money in it.’”—American Farmer. _ 

—Several olive-growers in Southern California will this 
year make oil instead of pickles from their crop. 

—The Boston School Board has voted to reduce the time 
devoted to arithmetic to the public schools and to simplify 
the processes of instruction. 


—An electric railway is in course of construction at 
Richmond, Va. It is to be eleven miles long. It is the in- 
tention of the promoters to not only have the cars run by 
electricity, but also lighted and heated by the same ele- 
ment. 


—The Dutch Government intends to construct a rail- 
way in Sumatra, the cost of which will be nearly $7,000,- 
000. The object is to facilitate the working of the coal 
fields near the River Umbili. The coal deposit in these 
fields is reckoned to consist of about 200,000,000 tons. 

—A leaf of the giant water-lily ( Victoria Regia) has been 
known to measure 24 feet 9} inches in circumference, its 
weight being nearly 14 pounds. One of the flowers was 4 
feet 2 inches in circumference, with petals 9 inches in 
length, and weighed 34 pounds. 

—Dr. Morrell Mackenzie, under whose treatment the 
German Crown Prince is now in London, has sent a cable- 
gram to Dr. George F. Shrady of New York, saying: “ The 
tumor in the throat of the Crown Prince of Germany is 
of a dense, warty character (Pachydermia Verrucosa.) A 
most important statement based upon the authority of 
Prof. Virchow is that ‘no morbid products are discovera- 
ble by the microscope in the submucous tissues.’”’ 

—The parental love of the spider is very strong. The 
female carries, suspended on her legs, a small bag contain- 
ing the eggs which resemble white glass beads, If the 
bag is pushed away with a straw or stick, the creature will 
make the most desperate efforts to recover it. A spider 
was once found whose back appeared to have a granulated 
surface, but closer examination showed that she was en- 
tirely covered with her young. On trying to shake them 
off, they attached themselves to their mother by a thread; 
and, on throwing her to the ground, she remained perfectly 
quiet until they had all pulled themselves back by means 
of their extemporized cable, and spread themselves over 
her body, as before.— Popular Science News. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Four large buildings of the Chicago Packing and Pro- 
vision Company, at the Stock Yards, Chicago, were de- 
stroyed by fire on the morning of the 26th. Several hun- 
dred live hogs were burned. The total loss is estimated at 


a 
$1,250,000. Seven men were injured, five of them danger. 
ously, by falling timbers and walls, and one fireman died 
of his injuries that night. 

Some cases of yellow fever are still reported at 
West, and there had been, up to the close of last week, 18 
deaths. 

GENERAL JAMES SPEED, a prominent Republican poli- 
tician of Kentucky, and who was Attorney-General of the 
United States under President Lincoln, died on the th 
inst., in his 76th year. 

THE Moro county marble quarry, sixty miles from Car. 
son, Nevada, is reported to have been completely destroyed 
by the recent earthquake, the marbée having been “ broken 
into cubes not over a foot square.” The ledge was over 
five miles long and 400 feet wide, containing a fine grade 
of marble, ranging in shade from pure whiteto black, The 
quarry was valued at $1,000,000. 

THE Dover Sentinel is responsible for a report, based on 
“letters and estimates from forty-eight growers” in Dela- 
ware, that the peach crop there has dwindled “ until there 
are not more than 1,500,000 baskets in sight.” This is much 
less than half a crop. 


W. H. HEARD, colored Pastor of the Mount Zion Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of Charleston, South Carolina, hag 
complained to the Inter-State Commerce Commission that 
he and several members of his congregation, having pur- 
chased first-class tickets over the Georgia railroad from At- 
lanta to Charleston, were forbidden entry to the first-class 
coaches and compelled to ride in a dirty and uncomfortable 
car, one-half of which was a smoking-car. 


THE town of Marshfield, Wisconsin, was almost entirely 
destroyed by fire on the 27th. The loss is estimated at 
$1,000,000. and 2,000 people are homeless. The fire was 
started in a lumber yard by a spark from a locomotive. 


THE deaths in this city last week numbered 449, which 
was 108 more than during the previous week and 10 
more than during the corresponding period last year. 


THE Board of Managers of the Pennsylvania Hospital 
have elected Wistar Morris president, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of William Biddle. 


THE peach growers of Hunterdon, Warren and Sussex 
counties, New Jersey, are said to be ‘‘ greatly encouraged 
over the flattering prospect of a good yield of peaches,” 





NOTICES. 


*.* FRIENDS ALMANAC. Any Corrections needed 
for the Almanac for 1888, and other desirable information 
or selections, should be forwarded at once to Friends’ Book 
Association, 1500 Race St., so that it can be issued in time 
for the approaching Yearly Meetings. 

Let each one consider it a duty to aid in making it 
correct and useful. 





PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded torenew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
help to avoid mistakes. 





*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JovuRNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 


eee AND OOOO” 
v0. 908 ARCH STREET, |)| X QN PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 











THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, 


NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMI’ TTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 
INCORPORATED 18% SPE TEE nin SURPLUS, #90, 
president, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 

Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. Solicitor, EFFINGHAM B, MorRRIs. 








—~ 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETO. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 














pERFECTTOILEy a 
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0 
2045 Market St., Philadel 
Pa. Cheapest and Vv oy, 
, Every conceivable implement of 
gsm farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
em izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
at interest to every utilitarian 
see the establishment. If you 
my get here, write for wants. 


-ELKINTON 5 am in communication with all 


PL i M ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. ~ 


For PURITY of MATERIAL WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


and PERFECTION of FINISH, 
: The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackbe: $4 in 
our Toilet Soap takes the PALM. akaiebaln aan Ro “i 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON, CATALUGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 
532 St. John St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


Tnudtaiiaceguctiiainin — | WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 
F. CHAS. EICHEL pein wh deh AEE ee 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 


BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. | ##nd-Sewed Work, in stock or 


made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 


A LagGg AssORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES ; : 
ConsTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ Philadelphia. 


SHOES A SPECIALTY, CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 








Pure PALM is entirely a vegetable Soap, 
more suitable for the skin than Soap made 
from animal fat. 

Test ror ToILeET Soap—Place the tongue 
on the Soap for one or two minutes, if a 

* stinging sensation is felt, such a Soap is not 
* proper to use on the skin. 


$1.25 PER DOZEN 








Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
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PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS.CO.7 PHILA. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LirE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ney 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIons and a SuRPLUs of about Two Mm. 
rons. g@~ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8, STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : ADVISORY BOARD : 
WILLIAM HACKER, 8. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN. 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W.CLAY, WILLIAM P, BEMENT. 
ranteed 10 year 6 per cent. Debenture Bonds, secured by pees of like amount first mortgages on i 
ee real caate with the Mercantile Trust Co. of N. Y. as Trustee, and the capital of the x Also ™ 
6 per cent. mortgages, guaranteed principal and interest, and 7 per cent. 
mortgages, with titles guaranteed. 
Kansas City, Mo. Providence, R. I. 


; E 
Kingman, Kansas. London, England. ‘ 
New York, N. Y. A. 




















OFFICES: { 


H. AUSTIN, M 
D. R. CRAWFORD, } anager, 


144 8. FOURTH ST., PHILA, 


FRIENDS’ SHAWLS 


Many years of experience, with frequent advice from leading Friends, have enabled Cooper & CoNARD to do the 
greater part of the Friends’ Shawl trade of this country. The proper shades, mixtures and fabrics have been learned by 
long experience, samples of which have been sent to Europe and made expressly for our sales. Spring importations an 
in now, and the collection will compare most favorably with any previous season. Friends at a distance can have Shawk 
sent them on approval, to select from. 


SPRING SHAWLS 


Either with fringe or bound, in English, German, Scotch and French makes; Thibet, Merino and American Wool, 


SUMMER SHAWLS 


Hernani, Black and Colors. Llama Shawls. Chené Chally Shawls. Silk Chenille Shawls. 
Silk Shawls. Silk Crepe Shawls. Twisted Silk Shawls. Camel’s Hair Chally Shawls. 


SHETLAND SHAWLS 


For street and house-wear, in White, Black and Gray. 


BERLIN ZEPHYR SHAWLS 


In Chinchilla, Black, White and Gray. Also a variety of mixtures. 


GRANVILLE B. HAINES & CO,, 


SUCCESSORS TO ‘ 


COOPER & CONARD, 


NINTH AND MARKET. NINTH AND MARKET 
Friends’ Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 
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